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the international institutjS of agriculture 


The Intemational Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
ptemational Treaty of June 7th., 1905, which was ratified by 40 Govem- 
nents. Eleven other Governments have since adhered to the Institute, 

It is a Government Institution in which each Country is represented 
»y delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an intemational sphere, 
hall; . 

(а) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
echnical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani- 
lal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and the prices pre- 
ailing in the various markets. 

(б) Commurucate to parties interested, also as promptly as possible, 
he above information. 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work. 

(d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appear in 
ny part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress of the 
iseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective, 

(s) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur- 
nce, and credit in all their aspects ; collect and publish information which 
light be useful in the various countries for the organisation of works con- 
Bcted with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit. 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is occasion 
ir it, measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and 
•r the improvement of their condition, after having utilized all the ne- 
essary sources of information, such as the wishes expressed by interaa- 
ional or other agricultural congresses, or by congresses of sciences applied 
a agriculture or agricultural societies, academies, learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


AUSTRIA. 


REGIONAI, ORGANIZATION 
OR AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

by Dr. Otto NeudOrper, Genial Inspector of the General Federation 
of A{;riciiUural Co-operative Societies, Vienna. 


11. — AGRICULTURAI, co-operation in upper AUSTRIA. 

sources: 

.A^’DWIRTSCHAFTL. GEN’OSSENSCHAPTSWESEN' IN EINIGEN dSTERREICHlSCHEN UANDERN. 

ammlung der beim II intern. Kittelstandskongr^ 190$ erstalten Referate. [A^ri- 

E nral Co-operation in certain Regions of Austria. CoUedion of Reports presented ai the 
4. International Congress of the Middle Classes in 1908). 

f DES 0, d. I/ANDESAUSCHOSSES bctr. die tiuidw. ErwerbS'Und Wirtscbaflsgenossen- 
iften. Bellage 48 z. stenogr, Prol. d. 0. 6. Uaiidtages, XI. Wahlperiode, 2. Session 1912. 

E ePoti of the Provincial Commute on AgricuUural Co-operative Societies for Production 
d Co-operative Distribietivc SoUetUs. Schedule 48 lo the Shorthand Minutes of the 

E per Austrian Landtag, Xlth. Legislature, rnd. Session, 191 ?). 

BERiCHTE der Zentralkasse u. d, Teebuttergenosgcnsdiaft vou ScMrding. {Annual Re- 
ts of ike Central Bank and of the Schdrding Table Butler Co-operative Society), Oesterr. 
dw. Genosseiischaftspresse 1904-1910. {Journal of Austrian Asricultural Co-operation, 

>4-1910). 

1 Upper, as in Lower, Aastria, agiicnlfural co-operation originated 
he selfgoveming proi^ncial administrations. The Landtag had en- 
1 the Provincial Committee for Upper Austria with the mission of 
ng the question of rural personal credit organized on co-operative 
pies. It began its work in 1884. At first, rules were prepared for the 
tion of co-operative loan banks of the Raiffeisen system, in imita- 
f those that had been introduced into Lower Amtria. Then, it being 
lised that it was essential for the progress of a co-opeiative loan 
to work on irreproachable commercial principles, a Guide for the 
ition of Co-operative Loan Banks of the F. W. Raiffeisen System " 
mblished. 
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On July ist., i88g, the fiat co-operative lean btuik was tounded a 
WeissKrehen-on-Traim. Othera qnicily foBomed. Then tte Piovinda 
Ownmittee of Upper Austria undertook to give the new organisatito bel] 
and advice. The offioea of the province took part in tiie constituent meet 
ings; a lai^ number of. instructive pnblicafnins on certain detail 
peculiar to commercial business were issued ; a Raiffeisen Journal was als 
published in the OtScial Communicatjons of the Landeskultuirat of Uppe 
Austria. Thus, the true co-operative and commercial principles of the sc 
deties were brought under observation and in this way an advance Wf 
made towards the good development of the new organisation. 

To assist the Provincial Committee in the accomplishment of its tas 
in 1903 a Provincial Co-ofieraiion Office (i) was attached to it, and to th 
was entrusted the direct guardianship and the development of co-operatii 
interests, as well as the foundation of a service of periodical inspection 
the sodetie.s. In a more material sphere, the Provincial Committee fac 
italed the foundation of Co-operative Uoan Banks, granting them loa 
at 3 %, up to the amount of 4,000 crowns, and the loan, without inter? 
of an initial capital of 200 crowns. 

This work was crowned with success, as we may see from the foUowi 
figures showing the progress of the Upper Austria co-operative loan haul 


(i) lAviaburna flit (ietmstmchaflsweita. 
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. ' Tfe taiMd progress of the co-dpeiafive loan bahte soon made the ndr 
Cfsiaty felt forhaving a common cfearing house. In this way the co-operative^ 
Oin^zation,' with which the Provincial Committee had also occniaed it- 
»elfj wassuccessfuUy completed. On July ist, 1900, the Central C(H)perative 
Bank of Upper Austria (i), a registered co-operative society with limited 
Ualnlity, commenced its operations. It was organized on the type of the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Lower Aestria (2), and in cotmection with the 
iProvmcial Mortgage Bank. Its object was, on the one hand, to render it 
possible for the co-operative, societies affiliated to it to find.a suitable and 
safe investment for their avaikble funds ; and for the banks in need of money 
to obtain the necessary working capital, on favourable terms. On the other 
hand, it aimed at doing all in its power to lower the rate of interest asked 
by the banks and to fix this rate. The central bank has acquitted itself 
very successfully of this double task, and has thus largely contributed to 
the development of co-operation in Upper Austria. We see by the follow- 
ing figures what progress the Central Bank has itself made : 


' 

■ 

1901 

1906 

1911 

Number of Members . , . . 

191 

253 

292 

Cooperative I^n Banks {in* 
’duded In the above figures) 

17 1 

224 

251 

Members’ Shares (crowns) . . 

8,130 

11.770 

14.740 

Deposits . 

4.999.130 

n,5to,6o9 

15.107,258 

Credits . 4 , . 

835.384 

902,958 

2,0634)38 

IWserve Fund 

— 

67,219 

1654)52 

Total Business Done .... 

20,606,333 

47,822,566 

56,276,658 


Up to July ist.jtgofi, the interest received by the Central Bank on the 
money invested by it in banks being very low, it could only give depositors 
3 5/4 %. Only after that date did it grant 4 %. In the earlier years its 
loans paid an interest of 4 5^4 %, but after 1902 this interest was no more 
than 4 %. The central bank therefore manages to give its depositors 4 %, 
which is the same rate as it obtains for its loans. The depositing banks 
receive thus, independently of all the fluctuations that may be produced 
on the market, the highest interest possible and the co-operative societies 
ih need of credit are assured of it at the lowest rate possible. This is 
an undeniable success obtained by the Bank and deserves to be noted. The 


qr) OktroUttrachiiche Genosseiischafls-ZmlraUiasse. 
■^a^.Nwderdsterreichische GenoxsensduLfs-Zeniralkasse. 
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tate interest on deposits and loans liaj remained the same, although, in 
consequence trf the constant fall in price of the securities selected by it 
for the investment of its funds, and in view of the losses that it would suf- 
fer if forced to realise, for a certain number of years the Central Bank 
closed its accounts at a loss. In fact, as the amounts received as loans from 
the Central Bank by the adherent societies represent only a small part 
of the capital at its disposal, it is ‘obliged to seek profitable mvestments 
for its surplus funds. But the larger portion of the securities of a central 
co^iperativB bank, nuist necessarily be fluid, whence it follows that it canr 
not buy landed property or mortgage bonds with its available funds. It 
did not seem possible either to deposit its funds in current account in the 
Banks, on account of the very low interest they give on such deposits. 
The Central Bank could then only invest its large available funds m State 
securities, and, as after a certain number of years, the price of these securi- 
ties fell, it would have suffered heavy losses, like a large number of other 
institutions, if it had had to realise. 

But since the securities in possession of the Central Bank are only 
approximately half ite total credits, and, asitis probable that it willnot be 
obliged to sell at a loss, the deficit, which is brides only apparent, is not 
of great importance. 

The foundation of the Central Bank also facilitates the collective pur 
chase of farm requisites and the sale of agricultural produce. By the encouie 
agement given to co-operative sale, the Central Baak has been placed in 
a position to give back, at least in part, to agricultural enterprise the pro- 
fits made in agriculture. There are two organizations of co-operative sale 
of special interest. These are the Co-operative Sale Society of Austrian 
Teasel Growers {Verkaufsgenossemchaft ier osierreishischen Kardenbauer) 
with head quartern at Lungitz and the Co-operative Central Society for 
Sale of Table Butter [Zeniral-Teebutter-Verkaufsgenossenschaft) with head- 
quarters at Schatding on Itm. The first was. founded in 1896. Its object 
is to ensure profitable selling prices to tiie growers of teasel, a plant used in the 
manufacture of linen. In its early years this society had to contend against 
serious difficulties. Fot some years its position has been really prosperous* 
In, the year igoq-rqio, 12,321,800 teasel stalks and teasel heads had been 
consigned. Thanks to the stock accumulated in the previous year, it wSs 
able to sell 28,032,000 stalks, and there still remained in stock 20 minion 
valued at 36,000 crowns. In the year iqio-iqil, the society had 494 
members, owning shares to the amount of 26,720 crowns and liable for 
95, boo crowns. The net profits were 7,300 crowns and the reserve fund 
9,448 crowns. The society has also built a warehouse at a cost of 20,000 
crowns, the whole amount of which has been paid except 1,000 Crowns. 

The dairy org»»iz«fio« is still more important, ferit extends to the whole 
of Upper Austria. The Central Co-eperative Society for the Sale of Table 
Butter was founded at Scharding in 1900. At first it only concerned itself 
with the sale of butter made by means of cream separators by independent 
farmers. It was found, at the start, that their produce differefl very greatly 
in quality, so that, naturally, its sale was difficult. As a remedy, they 
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weK led in 1902 to the collective prodnctimi of buttei in cc.>o^iative dairies 
bsr means of machineiy, so as to obtain a tmifom quality arid &dlitate its 
sale, under the direction of a central co-operative society. In 1902, the first 
co-operative dairy was opened at Ort-<m-Antiesen. In the following years, 
14 others were founded, and* were federated in the Central Scharding 80^ 
dety. The centralisation of the sale in this latter undertaking is complete. 
In the first place, it was possible to obtained for it a good manager, 
experienced in commerdat business. Besides, it has overcmne the com- 
petition of the independent dairies, which used to offer lower and lower 
prices when it was dif&cult for them to find a market for thdr goods: 

The dairy organization had also to contend with difficulties resulting 
from infant diseases. Thanks to the assistance of the State and the pro- 
vince, and the good will of its members, who have not shrunk from any 
sacrifice, it succeeded in overcoming them. It was seen that it was 
advisable to insist on certain conditions from the members «f the inde- 
pendent co-operative societies. They must consign their produce to the 
organisation, renounce the right of leaving it of their own accord within 
the first five 3rears, as well as contribute to form a large part of the initial 
capital under the form of shares or Img term consolidated loans. 

The 15 co-operative dairies united in the Central Society had, at the 
end of 1910, 2,072 members. The initial capital of the 15 societies amounted 
*0575,411 crowns, an average of 38,360 crowns for each. That year 
10,660,816 kgs. of milk were treated as against 11,458,501 kgs. in 1909. 
The proportion of the cream to the milk was as i to 6. (i) These fig- 
ures give per dairy per day an average of 1,974 against 2,122 in 1909. 
The production of butter was 389,799 1 ^. against 417,288 kgs. in 1909, or 
an average of 23,986 kgs. per dairy as against 27,819 in the preceding year. 
This decrease in supply of milk and in production was due to the hay 
harvest being less considerable and cf inferior quality, and to a decrease 
in the number of dairy cows. 

In 1910 the worldng expenses of the 15 co-operative dairies amounted 
to 124,322.67 crowns or an average cf 8,288.10 crowns per dairy ; which 
makes 31.8 heller per kilogramme of butter and 1.16 per kg. of milk. 
These high working expenses depend largely on the expenditure for 
the supply of milk and cream. The payments made to the co-oper- 
ative societies for the milk and cream supplied amounted in 1910 to 
979,230.28 cowns or 65,282 crowns per society and 457 per member. In the 
same year, 8.36 heller per kg. of milk were obtained, whilst on private 
farms the amount varied between 10.7 heifer and 7.42 heller. 

In 1905 societies for the sale of eggs began to be associated with the co- 
operative dairies, so as to permit the farmers interested in dairy organiza- 
tion to occupy themselves with the sale of eggs independently of middle- 


, (i) As there are co-operative sodeties the members of which do not furnish milk 
but cream, in order that the accounts may be uniform and that a largtt total amount 
may be ofalaincl, one kilogramme of cream is taken as equivalent to 6 of milk. 
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men, and at the same time to make it possible fot the purchasers of butter 
from the dairies to provide themselves with eggs. The members are pai^ 
for the eggs not by number but by weight. This is a detail' not without 
a favourable efiect on poultry improvement. These societies also ate mem- 
bers of the Central Scharding Ccmfedemtion for the sale of Table Butter, 
which occupies itself with the sale of the eggs. At the end of igro, there 
were, in Upper Austria, 20 societies'fot the sale of eggs. They had 1,310 
members, owning 5,479 crowns in shares. 

In 1906, the co-operative sale of honey was also undertaken. Co-cpet- 
ative societies for the sale of honey were founded, and they were also as- 
sociated in the Central Scharding Society. At the end of 1910, there were 
7 co-operative societies of this character in Upper Austria. They had 210 
members and a share capital of 852 crs. 

In the following table the figures for the goods sold in igio by the 
Scharding Central Society are given : 


General Table Showing the Amount of Butter Sold by the Scharding 
Central Society, between 1900 and 1910, 


WM 

Butter Sold 


Total 

Average 

Coats 


Butter 


Total 

Proceeds 

Price 

H 

of 

Independest 

Fannen 

cf the 
Dairies 


from Sales 

pert*. j 


Kilogram mes 

Kilogrammes 

Kilogrammes 

CrowjDS 

BeOer 

Heller 

1900 

79.05300 


74,053-00 

162,858^ 

206.0 

2I.Z 

1901 

179.359-28 

— 

173,359-28 

380,573.38 

219-5 

21.9 

1902 

179,49985 

85.974-75 

265,474.60 

588,822.66 

221.8 

20,8 

1903 

9.838-59 

334.32957 

343,966.16 

763,014.45 

222.1 

19.9 

1904 

345-45 

319,111.92 

3I945?-37 

757,902.05 

237-3 

1S.1 

1905 

462.34 

293,684.05 

294,14639 

723,022.21 

245.8 

13-3 

r9o6 

216.34 

322,000,30 

322,226.64 

806,345.9^ 

250-3 

14.0 

1907 

264-50 

367,278^0 

367,343-30 

941,023^0 

256.0 

14.02 

rgoS 

- 

4r5.762.20 

415,762.20 

1,102,570.95 

265.1 

14.66 

1909 

- 

398.724-40 

398,724-40 

1,113,965-47 

279.4 

17-24, 

t9TO. .... 

— 

36 S,r 53 . 8 o 

368,253.80 

1,103,415.64 

300.0 

16.85 
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General Table showing the Quantity oj Eggs Sold 
by the Schdrding Central Society between 1905 and 191Q. 


^or^ag Year 


ToUl 
Proceeds 
{rom ^a!e 

jk 

Average 

Price 

90 Egg 

Coats 

I*! Bgg 

Average 
Weight 
of Er 

Coodgn- 

rnents 


Number 

Kgs. 

ctt. 

Hdter 

HeBer 

(^ms. 

No. 

19^. . . . 

128,662 

6,962.95 

8 e( 34-85 

6-557 

0428 

54-25 

9 

1906. . . . 

2,227,028 

119,674.94 

128,946.55 

5790 

0.522 

53-75 

2ll 

1907. . . . 

2,760,969 

150,951.25 

164,93910 

5 974 

0.540 

54-77 

260 

1908. . . . 

3,430.259 

'90,828.08 

210,308.33 

6.131 

0.524 

55-49 

432 

1909. . . . 

3, '43.138 

177,286.78 

210,299.76 

6691 

0.581 

56.41 

446 

I^ZO. . . . 

3.218.174 

183,280.05 

209,395.14 

6.510 

0-573 

56.99 

512 


General Table showing the Quantity oj Honey Sold 
by the Schdrding Central Society between 1906 and 1910. 


Working Year 

Hon^ 

Delivered 

Kgs. 

Honey 

Sold 

Kgs. 

Total 
Proceeds 
from Sales 

Crs. 

Average 

Price 

Costs 

, 

Consignments 

P« kg. 

Crs. j Heller 

Bores j Parcels 

Number 

1906 

675-30 

278.25 

656.67 

2.360 

387 

10 

20 

1907 

1,920.45 

'• 494-55 

3 . 549-39 

2-374 

65.4 

56 

128 

igo 8 

3,186.20 

1,675.15 

4,080.80 

2.426 

68.0 

43 

177 

1909 

10,450.75 

3,284.50 

6472-55 

1.971 

70.4 

71 

248 

1910 

1,827.10 

8,131.30 

14,952.10 

1-839 

43-0 

210 

478 


The efforts made in Upper Austria to enable the farmers to supply 
the army and militia directly have led to the foundation of co-operativt 
wfrehouses. The suppliers of the army and militia must have the amounts 
of fomge and grain ready at the proper time and corresponding with 
the conditions established in the contract. This can only be managed if 
the grain to be supplied is ready sifted, and husked in special warehouses 
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At the end the yeai igio-igii, there were in Upper Austria 2 co-opera- 
tive warehouses, one of them at Weis and the other at St. Horian. 
In 1911a third wa.s founded atNiederwaldkiichen. The Wels'sodetyhad.in 
1910-1911, 304 members who had 9,362 shares and were liable to an amount 
of 280,860 CIS. The payments to membe® amounted during the year, 
to 564,412 crs., and the total sales appeared as 3,200,000 crowns. The 
net profit was 3,790 crowns. The society concerned itself with the supply of 
oats, hay and straw. It has 2 storehouses of hay and straw and a ware- 
house. 

The co-operative warehouse of S. Florian has also also made good 
progress. In the year 1910-1911, it had 98 members, possessing 4,460 
shares and iiable to the amount of 102,250 crs. The members were paid 
192,976 crowns and the net profits were 4,382 crowns. This society has 
supplied the army with oats, hay and straw. 

We must finally mention g co-operative pasturage societies of Upper Au- 
stria, the foundation of which is also due to the efforts of the Provincial 
Committee. But some of these latter are not working just at present as 
the land they require has not yet been found for them. 

In 1910 a Co-operative Society for the Sale of Livestock was also founded. 
It occupies itself, with the sale of its membera’ livestock, live or slaughtered, 
for their account. 

We see from this that, in Upper Austria, co-operation, considered as 
a means for realising the improvement of the middle classes, has, as regards 
agriculture, perfectly realised all anticipations. 

Certainly, there is stifl no little to be done in Upper Austria in 
behalf of co-operation, especially as regards the improvements to be 
introduced in the organization of sales. The continual efforts of the most 
intelligent persons to develop the idea of co-operation and to give the 
farmer an accurate understanding of the relation of agricultural production 
to economics generally, permit of the hope that co-operation will success- 
fully attain the ends to which it is tending in Upper Austria. 




KINGDOM OP HUNGARY. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


On the initiative of the natiomai, league of hongakian co-operaiive 
SOCIETIES, the Second National Congress of Co-operative Societies was 
held on October 25th. last, attended by 1,500 delegates of 400 societies. 

Dr. Schandl Karoly first communicated the results of the steps taken 
after the 1910 Congress, in approaching the competent Minisfers, with 
the object of having instruction in co-operation included in the school 
courses. In several normal schools and in several ecclesiatical seminaries 
instruction is now given in Co-operation and the Federation has arranged 
for the publication of a manual for the use erf these establishments. Be- 
sides this, the Minister of Education has invited teachers to occupy them- 
selves in a practical manner with co-operative societies and has instructed 
the inspectors of education to send him the names of those they consider 
specially deserving in this respect. 

In consequence of a report by the Secretary of the League, Mesk6 Pdl, 
on the supply of town consumers and the co-opemtion of rural producers, 
the Congress came to important decisions : it recognised the urgent need 
of the co-operative organization of agricultural producers and engaged to 
support every institution of a nature bringing the town consumers and the 
country prodrreers into direct relations with each other. It proclaimed 
the advisability of the central co-operative societies for sale and transfonn- 
atioh of alimentary produce being always at the disposal of the public 
administrations that may have recourse to their good offices with a view 
to obtaining such produce cheap, by the suppression of middlemen. It 
called for a reduction of railway rates. Finally, it advocated ; 1st.; the 
formdation of public warehouses in the towns ordering their supplies from 
the central co-operative societies, which should furnish the articles 
directly ; znd., the organization of markets open on certain days at fixed 
hours. 

T. Tijhelyi Imre, Director of the Magyardvar Agricultural Academy, 
showed the importance of co-operative dairies in the utilisation of second- 
ary products, more than 200 million crowns worth of which are annually 
lost in Hungary, and asked for the foundation of a Central Co-operative 
Society for the whole coimtry with regional unions working with 
it, for the organization of new dairies and the maintenance of those already 
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eostiog. For this purpose, the Congress soUidted financial assistance 
from the Government. 

Dr. Kovto J6isef, Assistant Professor at the Debieczeh Agricultural 
Academy, summed up, as follows, the advantages of mutual cattle in- 
surance. • 

1st., It guarantees the comfort of tte fanner and the preservation of 
agricultural wealth ; * 

2nd., It assures the preservation of the capital invested in livestock, 
develops livestock improvement and improves its conditions ; 

3rd., It protects the small fanner against debt, usury and, con- 
sequently, against impoverishment and despair ; 

4th., It makes the yield less variable, as the agricultuml work is unin- 
terrupted , owing to the compensation granted for losses ; 

5th., Finally, it hinders the spread of contagious diseases, by obliging 
the farmer to give bis cattle proper attention. 

In view of these advantages, the Congress has asked for the prepar- 
ation of detailed statistics of the cattle lost through disease and the passing 
of the rec^tly proposed law on veterinary hygiene and for State compensa- 
tion of losses through contagious disease. It further invited the agricul- 
tural associations of the Coimties to encourage the foundation of local mutual 
cattle insurance societies, especially by diffusing a knowledge of the societies 
and their benefits in the Popular Agricultural I,ectures given in the winter. 

Dr. Andrissy K 41 m 4 n asked that the Minister of Finance submit 
;o Parliament a bill to make the tax on revenue to which the co-operative 
locieties are liable by artide 20, paragreph 2. of the Daw XIII of 1909, equal 
;o the general tax on profits as established by article 13 of the law 1,111 
)f 1912, and to amend articles 18 and 20 of Order 75,000 of 1912,50 that the 
imount of the refunds made by a co-operative distributive sodety to its 
nembers may not be included in the taxable income of the society. 

On the proposal of Mezey Gyula, Professor at the Xassa Agricultural 
Academy, the Congress asked : 

1 st ; that the State should only recognise as Central Co-operative So- 
cieties organizations capable of assuring the maintenance of the co^opera- 
ive spirit among the local unions affiliated to them ; 

2nd., That the National League of Co-operative Sodeties should use 
» efforts to induce the agricultural and industrial co-operative sodeties 
0 affiliate themselves to a Central Co-operativd Sodety founded in conform- 
ty with the provisions of Law XXIII of 1898. 

Finally, the Congress referred to its next session the discussion of a pro- 
posal of M, Kdroly , that 25 % of the net profits cf the affiliated co-operative 
fodeties be paid into the reserve fond, 5 % be given as dividend and 5 % 
Sssigned to institutes of moral improvement, educaticm or philanthropy. 
|bi case of dissolution , only the half of the leserr’e fund would be at the dis- 
posal of the General Meeting, the other half being set part to form the 
[nitiarcapital of an agricultural or charitable foimdation. 
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sources: 

.E ASSociAziONi zooTECiiNiCHiv IN* ITALIA E all’esti-ro. Aiiualuli agricoltuia, igii. No. 267. 
Ministero di agricoltura, industria e cc«nmercio. Dirczione generale deiragricoltura : 
Ispettorato generale dei servizi zootecnici. (Livestock Improvement Associatiof^ in Italy and 
Abroad. Annals of Airriculture^ I9ii» No. 267. Department of Agriculture, Induslry and 
Commerce. General Manaiement of Agriculture inspeeioraie General of Livestock Improve- 
ment Services) Rome, National Press of G. Bcrlero and Co., 1911. 

Veizani {Dr. Vlttorino) : I sind^ti d’allevauiento in Italia. (Livestock Improvement Syn- 
dicates in Italy). Milan Premkita TipograOa Agraria. 1912. 


§ I. Association in the field of livestock improvement, 


The increased consumption of animal produce, with the relative rise 
in prices, especially the high price of meat,nowoneoftheprincipal articles of 
diet of even the humblest classes, as well as the large importation of livestock 
and the encouraging results in some cases obtained from the export of cheese, 
have lately incited the Italian farmers to give greater attention to livestock 
improvement. But here, as in other fields of economic action, the work of 
individuals has not always been efficacious. And indeed, the problem is essen- 
tially. as we know, to increase the production of livestock by the application 
of those rational systems suggested by the modem science of livestock, in 
the ffist place that of the* improvement of breeds by means of careful 
selection . This delicate work necessitates no small expenditure, uniform action 
and diligent supervision, all things hardly possible for the individual fanner. 
And therefore there is need of association, by which so many problems of 
rural economy have been solved. It offers, in fact, manifold advantages: 
above all, it renders possible the continuity of a given system of livestock 
improvement/selected with regard to the type of livestock bred in the district 
and to the economic agricultural conditions of the environment: enables the 
work of improvement to be carried out simultaneously on the same principle 
over a large area ; besides, in regions where small farms predominate, the 
farmers, by organising themselves, may better secure a uniform system in the 
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injptowment of the industry and better wjqxnt competition in the purchase 
of breeding stock and the sale of their produce. 

The above reasons explain the extensive and increasing' movement in 
favour of assodation among Italian livestock improvers. It is of recent date. 
In fact j except for a few rare iustaiices(i), most of the livestock improvement 
assxdations and livestock improvers' societies have arisen within the last 
ten years. Especially since 1905 ha» there been an efflorescence of institu- 
tions in the land, undertaking, with admirable zeal, the improvement of local 
livestock. Nor does the movement show signs of slackening. But, np toa short 
time ago, there was only rate and fragmentary information td be obtained 
about the forms of oiganisatiou of the Italian livestock improvers, insufficient 
to give a concise and complete idea of the same. To fill the void and lay 
the foundation on which to base a complete programme of livestock improve 
meat, the Ministet of Agriculture sent out a circular to the Itinerant Agricul- 
tural lecturers in the Kingdom on October 31st., 1908, asking for detailed 
particulars of the livestock improvement associations of the several districts. 
The answers received, carefully controlled by the General Inspectorate of 
livestock 'Improvement Services at the Department of Agriculture, supplied 
the material for an important publication on the matter, edited by the General 
Management of Agriculture, from which we have derived the data for this 
article. From the enquiry which was closed in 1910, it appears that technic- 
al and economic institutions of various character assist in the progress of 
livestock improvement. They may be divided into two large classes : the first, 
consisting of the societies that devote themselves exclusively to the improve- 
ment of livestock (livestock improvement societies in the true sense) the 
second, of bodies pursuing at tie same time other ends (agricultural amiiii 
)r consortiuns, co-operative dairies, mutual livestock insurance societies, 
various agricultural associations). It will be well to examine both. I<et 
as commence with the second, premising that the data here given for most 
af these organisations refer to 1909. 


§ 2 . Associations partly engaged in livestock improvement, 
(a) AiricuUufal Comizi and Cmsortiims. 


The number of institutions in Italy engaged, though not exclusively. 
In livestock improvement is indeed considerable. Amongst them, first of all, we 
find the agricultural comizU. The action of these, in this field, is displayed 
chiefly in the promotion or subsidisii^ of service stations, in the institution 
of herdbooks, in the organisation of congresses, competitions and cattle 

{i) The Turin I^vestodc Improvement Sodety was founded in 1884, the Bresdanl^ve- 

f tock Improvement Association in i8q6 ; the Provincial I^ivestock Improvement Commlss* 
ons of Treviso, Venice and Padua were also founded before 1900. 
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stiows, in the t>toiiioti<Hi of the impoitatton of selected bleeding stock, the 
appointment of livestock impiovement commissions and geneially in lading 
w>wn sdentific rules for selection and impiovement. 

The action of the Piedmontese Comaii is spedally worthy of notice, 
most of aU that of those existing in the Provinces of Turin and Coneo. To 
give some examples, theUondoviComizio, in addition to annually distrib- 
uting sums for the maintenance of service stations, as do the comzii of 
Cuueo, Alba ^d Saluzzo (l)etc., provides for the keeping of a herdbook and 
for the institution amongitsmembersof aspeciallivestock improvement com- 
misrion which has been working since 1904, and extending its action to the 
whole district. To its initiative was due the organisation of the third Congress 
of Piedmontese Livestock Improvers (August, 1907). 

The Cuneo agricultural comizio also appointed in 1906 a commission to 
study a complete programme of livestock improvement. Besides, in 1904, 
it opened a competition to promote the institution of co-operatives societits 
among livestock improvers, issuing appropriate regulations. It instituted 
and maintained for many years several service stations for homed cattle, 
besides some for pigs and one for asses. It also prepared rules for livestock 
improvement competition and model rules for homed cattle improvement 
associations. Finally, in May 1909, it organized the fifth Piedmontese 
Livestock Improvement Congress. 

In the province of Turin, first of all, the Congress of Aosta deserves to 
be mentioned: its action in this field began in 1868, the year of its founda- 
tion. It warmly supported the institution of small local livestock im- 
provement societies, promoted an inquiry into Alpine pastures and prepared 
the herdbook of the Valdostana breed of homed cattle (1890) The Turin 
Agricultural Comizio, in addition, promoted the fiJst Congress of Piedmontese 
Livestock Improvers, the inquiry into the Aljsne pastures of the district (1907) 
and formed a district livestock improvement association. It has now re- 
sumed the herdbook started in 1891 by the Turin Livestock Improvement 
Soaety and, in agreement with other Piedmontese Comizii, in 1908, it instit- 
uted the Piedmontese Committee of Defence against Epidemic Thrush Fever. 

Passing over the action of similar societies in other provinces and turn- 
ing to the agricultural cousortiums, we find that their undertakings in the 
livestock improvement field are not very numerous, on account of their 
strictly economic scope. Notable amongst them is the Cavarzere Agricul- 
tural Syndicate in the province of Venetia, which in 1903 inaugurated a 
series of biennial livestock improvement shows, and started a herdbook for 
the local cattle, and the Agricultural Consortium of Reggio Emilia, whicl 
in 1903 organized a provincial poultry show and in 1901 started the perman 
ent Provincial Oommission for Livestock Improvement. 


• (i) This Comitio established service statioiu for homed cattle in 1870 and for more than 
25 years has given sabsidles to from 18 to 25 of them. It also subsidises a pig service station in 
Saluazo. 
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(b) Co-operaHve Dairies. Mutimi Lwesleck Insurance Societies 
and other Orgamsatiom. 

Besides the Agricultural Comizii and Consortiuns, certain co-operative 
dailies and mutual livestock insurance societies, some agricultural schools, 
many communes and in particular’ the itinerant agricultural lecturerships, 
are interested in the progress of livestock improvement. 

It is very much to the purpose to observe that in the various institu- 
tions, espedally in the mote important ones, there is in general a tendency 
to a certain specialising in favour of the livestock improvement depart- 
ment, with the formation of relative committees or sections. 

Thus, in the province of Cuneo, there are about two hmidred mutual in- 
surance societies, all workiug, in a secondary degree, for the improvement of 
livestock. The same may be said with regard to several co-operative dair- 
ies of the provinces of Cuneo, Udine and Brescia, where they also have oc- 
cu{tted themselves with the building of sheds in the Alpine pasture lands 
and with the working of service stations for homed cattle. 

But, as has been observed, the action most worthy of praise is that of 
the intinerant agricultural lecturerships. Without going into details, we 
may say generally that almost all the livestock improvement societies that 
have arisen within the last ten years, with which we shall deal in the follow- 
ing sections, received their first impulse from an intelligent lecturer. These 
institutions also habitually intervene in favour of livestock improve- 
ment, organising shows, providing for the importation of selected breeding 
stock and establishing service stations ; this they especially do in regions 
where there is a lack of enterprise. 

The importance of the work done by the Lecturership of the Province 
rf Cremona, together with the other local agricultural institutions (the Cre- 
mona Consortium and the agricultural «7»»»zh of Cremona, Crema and Casal 
Maggjore) deserves special notice. 

In 1900, as there was found among the farmers of the province a manifest 
tendency to use bulls of the brown Swiss breed for the improvement of the 
local homd cattle, of somewhat heterogeneous origin, and it was recognised 
that this tendency corresponded vrith sound livestock improvement prin- 
ciples, the above Lecturership took the initiative, together with the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Consortium, in organising the importation of the animals 
Suited to improve the stock, promoting collective purchase of the same by 
means of a special technical commission. Between 1900 and 1908 the num- 
ber of the arrimals imported was about 700. It also interested itself in 
the improvement of horses, arranging importation from Belgium of 20 mares 
of the Ardennes race, thereby affording the horse improvers an opportun- 
ity for la^e gains, as heavy draught horses of the Belgian type ate very 
much in demand on the local market. ' 

Purther, the Lecturership occujaed itself in arrangirrg livestock shows 
and competitions so that they might be held in accordance with a complete 
programme, at definite fixed periods. The first cow show of the new 
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series was held at Crema in 1905 ; it was followed by others, in 1906, 1907 
and 1908. At Crema also two hoi^ shows were held {1907 and 1908) and at 
( 5 asal Maggiore two homed cattle shows (1906 and 1908). In the district of 
Cremona two provincial livestock shows were held in October, 1906 and 
September, 1907. 

The I/ectuiership also prepared a programme of rules for the competi- 
tions to be held in the province. Ktudly, in 1905, it instituted courses of 
lectures for the bergamini, the men em^^yed in the cowstalls, and in 1907 
initiated a course of instmction for country farriers and started a herd brok 
for the dairy cows. Likewise, to its initiative is due the Crema Livestock 
Improvers’ Society for Mountain Pasturage of Livestock in Crema. 

(c) Agricultural Associations of Technical Character. 

Among the associations of technical character, workii^ for the improve- 
ment of animal production in Italy, the first place is held by the Friuli 
A^cultural Association, with headquarters at Udine. In this province, the 
livestock improvement action, as, generally, the agricultural- action, is 
centred in the above Association which, by means of the Provincial Itiner- 
ant Lecturership, of its periodicals, the Amico del Coniadino (Peasants’ 
Friend) and its bi-monthly Bulletin, and its numerous publications, may 
be considered as inspiring all the undertakings in the field of Uvestock im- 
provement in Friuli, from the more important agricultural centres to thr 
Uttle mountain villages. And indeed, this meritorious society, founded or 
November 23rd., 1846 and recognised by Royal Decree of January 19th,, 187; 
as an institution of public utility, has always devoted a large part of in 
attention to the progress of the livestock improvement of the region. 

One of its most successful undertakings was directed toward the improve 
ment of homed cattle, and was effectually supported by the Provincia; 
Administration. 

In numerous articles in the organ of the assocmtion, it first of all settled 
the programuK, laying stress on the importance of the selection of the bulk 
for the improvement of breeds. 

After much study and discussion, the pro-vincial deputies submitted 
to the Council certain definite proposals and in 1870 the Council passed a 
first Vote of 50,000 francs, thus contributing to that wonderful change in 
livestock improvement which is to day the boast of the Friuli fanners auii 
furnishes the best example for the other regions of Italy. 

But, considering the improvement of homed cattle by means of 
selection too slow, the technical members of the Association decided to have 
recourse, as a more rapid method, to the importation of bulls from countries 
possessing improved stock. And the representatives of the Province 
intervened, undertaking all the expense of selection, purchase and import- 
ation of the bulls, which were afterwards handed over to the fariners at 
cost price, with the obligation, however, of letting them serve the orws of 
the community. Also the livestock shows, conducted on scientific principte 
have been -very useful. 
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Convinced of tlie benefits of o^anisation in the field of livestock im- 
provement, the Association has enconraged the foundation of unions and 
syndicates among the farmers. It, therefore, in igoz. opened a first prise 
competition among the societies of the province, followed by a second in 
1905 and a third in 1908. 

It also championed the application of modem principles in the choice 
of the livestock. It was indeed anjong the first to introduce the system of 
points and measurements, now in common use among the Fri uli livestock im- 
provers, who find in it the surest means for giving a uniform direction to the 
selection of livestock and of guaranteeing the proper working of the herd- 
books. 

Not did it neglect the supervision of the bull stations, being afraid of 
the serious harm these may occasion to livestock improvement, when they 
are stocked with inferior animals. 

In order to facilitate the exchange of bulls, it decided, in agreement with 
the Commune, to institute an annual provincial market show of bulls and 
bullocks. But greater interest was excited by the “First Show of Queens of 
Milk ” in. 1908, at which prizes were awarded to the best cows, judged by the 
quantity and quality of milk produced in a given time. 

Nor, finally, must we forget the continual propaganda in favour of live- 
stock improvement, carried on by the society bymeans of special lecturers 
and livestock improvers, merchants and fanners, who apply to the associa- 
tion for advice and information as to the price of the livestock, its character 
and aptitudes. 


§ 3. Livestock improvement commissions and committees. 


Especially in North and Central Italy do there exist livestockimprovement 
commissions and committees, having for their sphere of action the province, 
the drcondario or the commune, for the most part founded by agricultural 
institutions or public organisations, which endeavour, by means of them, to 
stimulate the progress of livestock improvement in a special region, directing 
it uniformly and sdentifidally to a definite end. These commissions are not, 
therefore, due to immediate association among the farmers, but generally 
to the intervention of their social and representative institutions. The in- 
itial impulse for their formation is almost always given by the itinerant agri- 
cultural lecturerships. They are properly the instruments for the diffusion of 
technical knowledge in the agricultural world; embryonic and passii^ fonhs 
of organisation. And indeed, after a few years of propaganda and direct 
action, the permanent commissions, deriving their financial resources from 
local institutions and the Department of Agriculture, often succeed in forming 
tlK first groups of livestock improvers who, later, form real livestock improve- 
ment associations. These then continue and complete the work begun. 
All this has taken place in the Province of Reggio Emilia and the other com- 
missions that have been formed aim, more or less, at a similar result. They 





«wti^<n+ Milan Como, Sondiio. Treviso, Venice, Padua, Porto Mautizid, Eeg- 
yn T^ndtig Bologna, Ravdnna, Ancona, etc. 

* As is justly observed in the above Departmental publication, thfeir 
institution is particularly opportune in districts where livestock improve- 
ment is in its iniancy, and has iherefore need to be guided intelligently and 
firmly according to a pre-established plan. 


§ 4. AssocunoNS BxaMJsivBi,Y for purposes 

OF EIVESTOCK IMPROVEMENT. 


These are the livestock improvement associations properly so called, 
indnding various groups of organisations, which it will be well to examine 
separately.- 

(a) Provincial Livestock Improvement Associations. 

From an examination of their rules it appears that these societies gener- 
ally aim at : (a) promoting the scientific object of the provincial livestock im- 
provement industries, by lectures, by introduction of selected bulls, by organ- 
isation of periodical shows of livestock and fairs, by award of prizes to the 
most conspicuous livestock improvers, etc. 

(4) by attending to the interests of the livestock industry, from the hy- 
gienic and economic point of view, by working for the administrative or 
legislative measures necessary for the health and improvement of livestock, 
promoting the improvement of Alpine pastures and sheds, encouraging mut- 
ual livestock insurance, etc. 

(c) Eucouragmg the institution of livestock improvement syndicates etc. 
Naturally there are differences between one association and another 
in the objects aimed at, due to the difference of surroundings, over which we 
cannot delay. They derive the means for their work from the annual 
contributions of members and from subsidies from the Government, the 
Province, the Communes and other organisations and private individuals. 
Associations of the kind have arisen in Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia, the 
Abruzzi and in the Capitanata. Their work gives good results in the 
provinces where agriculture is most advanced and in those, as the Min- 
isterial Inquiry has ascertained, where the comparative uniformity of the 
conditions of the s^cultural environment allow of one method of live- 
stock improvement beii^ followed in the whole district. 

So in Lombardy we find the Brescian and Bergamo Livestock Improve- 
ment Associations prospering and providing for the improvemmit of the 
Hvqptockin theit respective provinces by a more extensive supply of the 
Alfune breed of homed cattle. 

The first of these societies was founded at Brescia on November aStli., 
1896 and has today about 600 members; It has taken the initiative in every 
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depaitment. It began, first of all, by increasing the ntimbet of homed 
cattle service stations, which between 1897 and 1909 increased from 9 to 91, 
and it is now, with the assistance of the corrununes, consolidating tfieir 
organisation, and increasing their numbers, so that they may be si^Sdent 
for the livestock of each commune. The bijUs, imported for the purpose, 
and collectively purchased, were almost 500 in number. 

In order thoroughly to controld;he results of the improvement work, it 
has already promoted 30 district and 3 provincial shows. It has opened two 
prize competitions for the improvement of Alpine pasture lan^, for the 
first of which prizes were awarded to the amount of 9,000 francs, and for 
the second prizes to the amount of 15,000 francs. 

In 1908, together with a livestock improvement society with head- 
quarters at Bagnolo, it decided to proceed to register in a special herdbook, 
the best livestock of the whole province. 

Nor has it neglected the fight against epidemic cattle diseases, propa- 
ganda, instruction in livestock improvement, etc. 

In 1906 it took part in the Milan International Exhibition, where it 
gained the Royal Prize of 5,000 frs., the prize given by the Agricultural De- 
partment of 2,000 francs, nine certificates, 18 gold medals, 9 silver and 
1 bronze medal. 

In the province of Bergamo a beneficial influence is exerted, by the Ber- 
gamo Livestock Improvement Society, founded in 1901, which, in addition 
to the common aims above referred to, provides for the importation of young 
Schwyz bulls and their transfer, at reduced prices, to the keepers of public 
service stations, occupies itself with the improvement of meadows and pas- 
ture lands and also assists in the progress of the cheese industry, both in 
the production of cheese and in the trade in it. 

Two other societies, active and rich in members, are the Paduan Live- 
stock Improvement Association (l) and the Veronese Livestock Improve- 
ment Association, both in Venetia, the first started at Padua in 1903, the 
second at Legnago in 1905. These organizations, on account of the different 
conditions of agriculture in the various districts of the two provinces, had 
to institute in them several livestock improvement dubs, with the object of 
decentralising the work of the association, thus rendering local enterprise 
possible. Thus the province of Padua was subdivided into 23 clubs or groups 
of communes, each of which is perfectly independent as regards its own pro- 
i gramme. Each club is managed by a committee, presided over by a council- 
llor of the association and assisted by the local veterinary surgeon and two 
members per commune, appointed by members of the society in the commune. 
The first club included the communes of Teolo, Torreglia, Bastia, Abano and 
Cervarese. 

In the Province of Verona in 1908 the total number of livestock im- 
provement dubs was 25. By the rules of the Veronese Assodation the dubs 
fnay be founded without lirrrit of niunber of members or of area, in any 
district, provided there ate at least 40 farmer members in it. 


{i) six moaUis after its foundation Uiis association had over 300 members. 
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Of othei societies, also meritorious, as the Turin livestodc Impiovement 
Society, dating from 1884, which fiist gave hoise shows in Italy, and the 
Potesan (Rov^, 1903), Mantuan (Mantua, 1906), Piacentine (Piacenza, 
J906), Modenese (Modena 1908), Aquikn (Aquila iqioJAssodatioiis, the As- 
sodation of the Capitanata (F<^gia, 1911), the Salemitan Association (Sa- 
femo, I9l2)eta,itis not possible for as to speak here (l). Their work also 
always consists in encoux^ing, by the ipeans we know of, the increase of 
livestock in their respective provinces and the diffusion of the best technical 
and sanitary principles of Livestock Intprovement. 

(b) Livestock Improvement Syndicates. 

These, which, as we know, flourish in other States (2), received their first 
incentive, as far as wecan discover, from the widely distributed puWicatioos of 
the Priuli Agricultural Association. First, there appeared a work by Do- 
menico Pecile, President of the Association, upon ” Livestock Improvement 
Associations and how to encourage their Institution in Friuli.” Then, in 1904, 
the same author published his very wellknown work on “Livestock Improve- 
ment Syndicates ". In this way, the first notions on the regulation and work 
of these societies were diffused among the Italian farmers. The next year, 
1905, the first syndicates were formed at S.Vito al Tagliamento (Udine), 
at Sdiio (Vicenza) and at Cagli (Pesaro), That atS. Vito was formed on tl» 
basis of the Swiss syndicates and at once began a vigorous action for the 
improvement of Friuli livestock. Several syndicates were founded in 1906 : 
in Piedmont those of Tortona and Biella, in Lombardy, the Santa Bri- 
gida, Lenna and Lizzola (Sondrio) Homed Cattle Service Society and 
the District Livestock Improvement Society of Sermida (Mantua); in 
Friuli, there arose the Livestock Improvement Societies of Codroipo and 
Pordenone ; in Liguria, the Livestock Improvement Club of Pieve di Teco 
(Porto Maurizio) ; and in Emilia, {the Correggio Society, the Reggio 
Fmilifl Yorkshire Pig Improvement Society, and the first Romagnol 
Homed Cattle Improvement Society at Rimini. 

The movement continued in the following years, so that it may be 
estimated that at present there ate over 70 syndicates and kindted otgani- 
saticms and there is every reason to hope that the organisation of livestock 
improvers on a small or moderate scale will assume great importance 
also in Italy. 

This organisation varies somewhat, from the small communal societies 
of the Val d’ Aosta and those for homed cattle service in the Bergamo district, 


(1) Another provincial livestock improvement assocation, started on the initiative of the 

Prinli Agricultural Assodatlon, is in conise of foundation at Udine. See in connection with 
this, the Bulletin of the Association, nos i- 4 - Udine. February 15th., 1912. 

(2) For Fiance, see our article : ** I 4 vestodc Improvement in Fiance and Recent State 
Encouragement ”, published in our number for May, 1912, p. 13* For Belgium, see our article, 
“Association fOT livestock Improvement in Belgium”, in our number for December, 1911.P.31. 
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ty a services of graxlations, to the moi^ important societies of the district 
{rf Reggio and the sjmdicates of Swiss type in the province of Udine. 

contiast with this variety of form, the natural consequence of the 
different conditions of environment, there is a notable uniformity in the 
cboioe of the kind of animal improved ; these societies, in fact, have aris- 
en almost everywhere for the improvement of homed cattle, while the 
stallion consortiums are still few 8i number and only a single society is 
occupied with pig improvement. 

us now give a glance at their mode of organisation. 

Some have assumed the character of homed cattle or horse service sta- 
tions, limiting their action to the establishment of service stations, with se- 
lected males. To this type belong some of the Valdostan livestock im- 
provement societies, those for homed cattle service in the province of Ber- 
gamo, the Sedegliano (Udine) livestock inprovement society and the stallion 
consortiums of Padua and the Cremona district. 

Uet us begin with the homed cattle service societies in the province of 
Bergamo, Santa Brigida,I,enna,l,iz«>la,Valtorta, Dossena, Casnigo, Rovetta 
Zambia dnd Branzi. The object of each of these is the purchase, through 
the Bergamo livestock Improvement Society, of selected Swiss bulls for 
public service stations. 

The capital of the society is made up of shares subscribed by membeis, 
of additional payments that may be demanded of them, of service fees and 
eventual subsidies from organisations. The members have the right to have 
thdr cows served before those of non-members and the general meet- 
ing is held ar least once a year. The meeting and the board of management 
(consisting of three members) are the eiiecutive bodies of the society : the 
second proceeds to the purchase of the bull or bulls, appoints the keeper, 
fixes his wages, proposes at the meeting the regulations for the working 
of the service station and supervises their application. These regulations 
concern the management of the buB, service fees, means for providing for 
the Alpine grazing of the bull, etc. 

There follow provisions for the dissolution of the society, the division of 
eventual profits, etc. As to the stallion consortiums, these have been formed 
at Padua, Bergamo (" Heavy Draught Horse Improvement Society ”) and 
in the Province of Cremona (Ciema, S. Giovanni in Croce, Piadena, Ognone, 
iCa’ d’Andrea, Casalbuttano, Stagno Lombardo, Vailate, Annicco, S. Da- 
pele, etc.) ; in the field of horse improvenrent they accomplish what the 
societies for the keep of bulls do for homed cattie (i). Let us examine 
briefly the roles of the " Heavy Draught Horse Consortium ”, founded in 
1910 at S. Giovarmi in Croce, with 14 subscribing members. 

The object of the consortium is the purchase and scientific maintenance 
of a stallion of the Belgian heavy drar^t type, and the registration of the 
pedigree of the mares served, 

(») r^ard to the Stallion CousortlunK of the Cremona district, now about twenty 
in tuimber, see the article of Vincenzo de Ouofis, of the Cremona Itmeraut I^turership of 
fAgricalture, published in “ Cooperazione Ruiale ”, Rome, no. ii, Novemba-, 1912. 
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The costs of debase and keep of the stallion as well as the other debits 
arc chained against the membeis in prcqxsrtion to theix subscribed shares. 
For every share the member has a right to fiee-service for one mate. For addi- 
tiem^ mares and for non-membeis the charge is twenty francs. 7116 stallion 
is consigned to one of the members who provides for its maintenance, keep 
and management, in return for due compensation for his erpenses. 

Rather rudimentary forms of syndicates are found in the prtjvinoe of 
Belluno. Thus, the Meano Livestock Improvement Association has for its 
principal object the holding, of an atmual show of livestock atMeano and 
the subsidising of four others in the communes of S. Gregorio, S. Giustina. 
Sedico and Sospirolo, besides the foundation of a mutual livestock insurance 
society. Founded in 1911, it has a large number of members, and is managed 
by a board of twelve. The other syndicates, that have arisen at Soveraene, 
Valkda and Villagraude, contemplate the purchase and maintenance of 
good bull calves, the institution of mutual cattle insurance societies, Alpine 
pasturage, and the purchase of farm requisites. 

The members, at the general meeting, every year appoint a commission 
for the purchase of breeding stock, which has also to direct and supervise the 
service and may grant prizes of encouragement to the owners of the best 
calves to be reared for breeding. 

The Belluno Syndicates have no share capital. 

Let us now consider the fully organized syndicates. Their constituent 
principles, adapted in practice to the special conditions and requirements 
of the situation, may be summarised as follows ; 

(ist.) Object of the Society : This is generally improvement of the homed 
cattle in a special district (i), Thb object may be and is usually obtained ; 
(«) by selection of a pure race already improved ; (6) selection of a local race, 
not yet well established, with the purpose of preventing irregular variation 
and raising it to the rank of a pure improved breed ; (c) continual crossing 
of the local livestock with a pure imported improved breed ; (d) improve- 
ment of an imported race, etc. 

To these objects relating to the method of reproduction adopted, the 
syndicates usually add others, namely, the improvement of mountain pastures, 
propaganda and instmetion in livestock improvement, the fight against 
infectious diseases, the most lucrative organisation of the sale of animals, as 
well as the encouragement of the foundation of mutual livestock insurance 
societies and the advocating of general measures for the health of the animals 
and the economy of livestock improvement. 

(2nd.) Means of action : Thew are ; 

(a) Examination, trial and eventual approval of the male and female 
bleeding stock of members ; 

(i) installation of homed cattle service stations, with selected bulls. 

(c) importation of improved male and female breeding stock ; 

(d) Aljrine grazing for young livestock; 

(1) Naturallj', every syndicate decides what animal it intends to produce and wbat ati' 
the principal characters It desires it to have. 
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(e) oiganisatioti of livestock shows, fairs, livestoclc markets and shows 
of cattle stalls ; 

{/) ic^tration of the pedigree of breeding stock ; 

(g) marking ; 

(*) collective purchase of cattle foods ; 

(») collective sale of the animals ; ’ 

(1) mutual insurance of thejivestock bred ; 

(»m) encouragement of accessory industries (cheesemaldng, etc.). 

(3rd.) Rights and Duties of Members ; The rights are generally the use, 
either gratuitous or at reduced rates, of the service station of the society 
share in the bulls collectively imported, admission to shows and competi- 
tions reserved to members, right to attend meetings and to elect and be 
elected to offices in the society. The duties are exact observance of the 
rules, payment of entrance fees, aimual contributions and charges for the 
approval of their livestock, purchase of shares, assistance to be given 
to secure the acmracy of the herdbooks, report of deaths, births and 
change of o^ership of the animals registered, presentation to the tech- 
nical commissions of the animals to be judged, approved and marked, the 
collection of the statistics as to the yield of milk of the cows, etc. 

(4th.) Executive Bodies of the Society : In each syndicate there is almost 
always : 

{a) A general meeting of members ; 

(i) A board of management ; 

(c) A committee for auditing accounts ; 

(d) One or more technical commissions. 

The general meeting is ordinarily held once a year, it has the most ample 
powere and elects the members of the board of management and the other 
technical officers and auditors. 

The number of members of the board of management and the term for 
whirffi they are appointed vary ; it generally appoints a president, a vice- 
president, a treasurer and secretary. Sometimes the board has also technical 
functions, soiMtimes again it delegates special committees to judge and 
mark the animals belonging to members, to supervise the bull stations, 
purchase bulls abroad, etc. 

Besides the above general rules many syndicates have also special reg- 
ulations for the work of the technical and supervision coimnissions, the work- 
ing of the service stations, keeping of herd books, etc. 

The existing syndicates, included amongst those to which the above 
general descnption applies, may be practically divided into two classes ; 

(a) syndicates without share capital; 

{b) syndicates with share capital. 

The first derive their resources from entrance fees and annual contribu- 
tion of members (foundation, ordinary and aggregate); from the fees for 
icgfetration of animals approved and of their marks in the herd book ; from 
service fees ; from contributions from tlK Government, the Provinces, dim- 
™unes and other organisations. 
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’ Itt the second the membeis are obliged to pnichase one oi mote shaies 
rf vat3dng amount, from 5 francs in the Tortona livestock Improvement 
Association to -25 francs in the Pordenone Livestock Improvement^odety. 
Of the first type there are twenty syndicates : one in Piedmont (Biellay 
four in Lombardy (Sermide, Asda, Gazzuolo and Qnistello), eight in Vene- 
tia ( Palma Tina Cappella Maggiore, Quarano, Fonte, Moirago, Quinto, Tarzo, 
Valdobbiadene) ; seven in Kmilia (Casjnn, Castelnuovo Monti, Castehiuovo 
Sotto, Corre^o, Lnzzara and Reggio Emilia with 2). 

In the second group we find the Piedmontese Syndicate of Tortona, 
the Lombard Syndicate of Grosio, those of Schio, Codroipo, Cividale, 
Haniago, Pordenone, S. Vito al Tagliamento in Venetia, of Rimini in 
Emilia, and of Cagli in the Marches, altogether 10. 

The syndicates of type (a) are distinguished by a greater simplicity 
in their original regulations; those of t]^ (&), almost all on the model of the 
Swiss syndicates, have, on the other hand, more complex regulations, with 
numerous minute provisions. 

(c) Alpine Pasture Societies. 

There are not very many Alpine pasture societies in Italy of fixed cha- 
racter with very definite rules, hfcnyare founded, as occasion occurs, among 
the livestock improvers of a given locality who unite for the most economic 
utilisation of mountain pasture land. This has occurred in the Province 
of Pavia where, in recent years, temporary societies have been formed 
among the managers of farms for mountain grazing of cattle, without 
special rules or regulations, on the basis of simple conventions agreed to 
year by year among the parties concerned. These conventions, serving to 
regulate the relations between livestock improvers temporarily united, vary 
greatly, according to drcumstances, and ate in relation to the agreement 
made for the hire of the mountain land, which is entered into yearly. The 
same is the case in the Lodi district. 

Four Alpine pasturage societies in the province of Bergamo ; Castione 
(1904), Omica (igofi), Fino del Monte (1907) and Rovetta (1908) ate, how- 
ever, governed by definite rules. 

Their object is to induce the casalim, small livestock improvers resident 
the whole year in the valleys of the Bergamo province who are compelled 
to give up sending their cattle to the mountains, or to send them to the Swiss 
mountains, to profit, as members of a co-operative society, by the Bergamo 
Alpine pasture lands. 

Let us glance at the rules of the Omica society. Its object is the uti- 
lisation, for a period of twelve years, of the “ Valle d’Infemo ’’ mountain 
pastures belonging to the cotmnune, in return for the armual payment of 
1,800 frs. Tlw society is represented by a board of management of three 
members, two elected by the commune and one by the members belonging 
to ^le commune, who are elected for a year and are re-eligible. It is their 
duty to determine every year the number of head of livestock to be ad- 
mitted to the grazing ground, and the charges to be paid for the same. 
These are in proportion to the payments to the commune and the expense 
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i the keep of tin animals, the cheesemakmg, etc. Fiuther, it is the part 

i the boaid to provide for the best utilisatJon of the pastures and provide, 
loildi^, roads, water pipes and drinking troughs, as well ds to advise 
nembers of the eventual ackness or death of animals, etc. Immediately 
esponstble to the board is the chief herdsman, who must, especially,, 
ee to the good maintenance of the pasturage. 

Another regularly organised society for Alpine grazing was formed for 

ii years at Crema, in February, 1909. 


PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE RELATING 
TO agricultural CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 


(a) PfBtlCATIONS OF AGRICmTURAI, ORGAMZATIONS : 

sociAZioNE Agraria FRioLAifA : Resocoato suil’attivitisvolta nel 191: fatto all'asBembleft 
generale dd sod nella seduta del iS gtugno 1912 {FriuU AgricuUuraJ Assoeiaitan: Report on 
the Work done in 1911, presented at the General Meeting of Members, in the Session of June 
1912). la the “BoUettiao ddla AssocsadoneAgraiiaFrinlana**, Udine. No. 9'i8. Sep- 
tember 30th., 1912. 

ciAzioNE Agraria Coopbrativa Alto Veronese: i^soconto dell'Assemblea generale 
ddsoddel i6setteinbre 1912 Co-operative Association of the Upper Verona 

District. Report of the General Meeting of Members on September lith., 1912). In " Agri- 
cbltuia Veneta ”, Verona, No. 19, October i8th., 1912. 

HNA Socials Cooperattva di Meoolla. Relazione del O)n;iglio (MedoUa Co-operative 
Wine Sooidy. Report of the Board). Miraadola, Printed by Candido GrUU, 1912. 
omaoAGRARio DiMoNDOVinell’anno 1910-1911. Reiarione dd Presidcnte [Mondavi Agyi- 
cuUwal Comisio in the Year igro-ipii. Prestdenfs Report), ^fondovl. Printed by lifen- 
&edi, 1912. 

soRZio AGRARio COOPERAITTO Di ARB2ZO : Relazione del ConsigUo di Anuninistragione per 
Tanno 1911 (Arem Co-operative Agricultural Consortium : Report of the Board of Manage- 
mentforthe Year 19x1). Florence, printed by Ramella, 29x2. 

90RZIO Agrario CooPKtAiiTO DI CoLLE Val : Rdagiooe e UiancI per I’eser- 

1911-12 [Co-operative Agriculturdl Consortium of CoUe Val d'Elsa : Report and Balanu 
Sheet for the Year Z91X-12). Cdle Val d’Elsa. Barencdli and Cosi, Printers, 1912. 

Bxi CO-OPBRATZVA POPOLARE DI MUTUO CREDlTO IN CREHONA: ReodlCOatO I9II. 

{Cremona Popular Co-operative Mutual Credit Society: Report for 1911). Cremona,. 
Meoni, 1913. 
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(b) OTHER PtlBtlCATIONS! . 

Casxelli (Eeo) ; l/or^id2u^one -coopeiativa bi ortIcottiBa {Co-operative HoeiiatltwalOrt 
iutioH) Id •• Rlvista Agraiia PolMana ”, Rorigo, No i8, Octobet ijtli., igiJ. 

CoDAms (Cello). I,ec9ntinesociaU coopetaUve {Co-operative Wime SonelKs) Catank, 7.1 

Givemsi (Francesco) : Ee aasodaiiooi padnuli agraiie {Matters Asritallural AssoaatK 
In “ Rivisla ddle Sodetli Coomierciali ”, Rome, No. 9, September 30th., 1912. 

Mvra,, (Antonio) 1 I.e organiszazione neU'agricolttira {Agricuttaral Organieations), Plote 
S. Giuseppe Press, 1912. 

MoDESCm (B.) : Discoreo pronunziato al Congresso delle Sodetd di mutuo soccoiso e per le « 
tanze coUettive {Speech DeUvered at the Conffets of Matml Aid Societies and /or Colfc 
FarmingSodeties). In Agricoltuta Modema”. Milan, No. i8. September 30th., 19 
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I. — PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION FROM 1909 TO 1911. 


owiciAt sources: 

USEI SANGTO EDIOAI BO {AitutuUd Iaw on Co-operotive Societies). Department of Agricu]- 
tnre and Commerce, Agricultural Division. Tokyo, 1909. 
lKOYO euwai YO&AX (doi Toku stu) of Co-operative Societies, No. 6). Department 

of Agriculture and Commerce. Agricoltuial Divisicm, Tokyo, 1909, 
yjOYO KUMIAI YOKAN (dai hachi shl) (Statistics of the Co-operative SocietieStNo^) Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. Agricultural IMvisioo. Tokyo, 1912. 

LVGYO inncLU YOSAN (dai ku shi) (Statistics of the Co-operaHv$ Societies, No. 9). Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. Agricultural Divisicn. Tokyo, 1912. 


IKTROOUCTION. 


In the number of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence for 
ifember 30th., 1910, we published a detailed statistical report on the co- 
rative societies in Japan. This report, based on the returns published 
the Japanese Department of Agri^tuie and Commerce, in November, 
19, sW^ the situation of Japanese co-operation at that date, that 
before the beneficial effects of the new law on co-operative societies, 
ised in the Imperial Diet on April 8th., 1909, but coming into force only 
the 1st. of January of the next year, could make themselves appreciated. 

The Department of f^riculture and Commerce at Tokyo has published 
■nccession, on January 20th. and September lOth., 1912, two new reports 
the matter, relating, the first to situation of co-operative societies 
Japan up to December 31st., 1911, the seomd to the situation of the same 
June 30th., 1912. From a comparison of the new with the former data 
rill be easy to measure the progress made by co-operative societies in Ja; 
1 in the ket two years. Before reproducing any statistics, we think it 
risable to give a brief summary of the provisions of the law on co-oper- 
ve societies. 
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§ I. The iaw on co-operative societies. 


The law lecc^nises the legally formed co-operative societies asmcoij 
orated bodies and subdivides them into four classes : 

(a) Co-operative Credit SocieMt i the object of which is to obtain fc 
their members the capital necessary for their undertakings and at the san 
time to offer them an opportunity for economising. 

( 4 ) Co-operative Sale Societies ; the object of which is the sale of tl 
produce d their members, submitting such produce to final manipnlatic 
or not. 

(c) Co-operative Purchase Societies : the object of which is ti 
purchase of articles necessary for the industry and commerce of tl 
members in order to sell them again to them ; or even the purchase i 
articles of the first necessity. 

{d) Co-operative Societies for Production : which have for their objei 
to submit the produce of the members of the association to a final trea 
meri t or to provide them with the requisites for their undertakings. 

The law, in spite of this classification, permits a co-operative sociei 
to exercise at the same time the functimis of different clas^. 

The co-operative societies may next be further subdivided into otb 
three classes, according as they are societies of unhmited liability, of liabi 
ity limited to the members’ contributions, or liability limited to a fixed amotii 
in addition to that of the membeis’ contributions. 

The co-operative societies are exempt from payment of income ti 
and the tax on business operations, not, however, from registration duty, f 
which they are assimilated to other incorporated bodies and to associatia 
legally constituted and not seeking profits (art. 6 of the Law on Registratii 
Duty). 

The minimum number of members a co-operative society may legal 
have is seven ; the founders of a co-operative society must, in the first plac 
prepare the rules which must then be approved by the prefect. 

The law lays down that the co-operative credit societies must wo 
exclusively within the limits of a district clearly specified in the rules : on 
in exceptional cases, and with the consent of the prefect may such limi 
be exceeded. The constitution of co-operative societies with a limited niu 
ber of membeis is not permitted. 

The rights and duties of members are established in accordance wii 
the provisions in the (Tvil Code, and the rules for admission and expulsit 
of members and for the liquidatiwi of the society are fixed in accordant 
with the Civil and Commercial Code, 

But the most important part of the new law is that relating to the Fede 
Ations of Co-operative Societies and the Central Association of Co-oper 
live Societies. This part was entirely wanting in the 1900 law. 

Art. 76 of the law of 1909 declares that the co-operative societies ffl 
unite in Frfeiations for the following purposes : 
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ist. To make loans to tbe federated societies and offer them the opport- 
lity for increasing their economies {Fedel'aium of Co-operaiive Credit 
irtrfres)/ 

2nd. To sell the produce of the federated societies, in such cases complet- 
g the manufacture of the produce {Federations of Co-operative Societies 
rSak); 

3rd. To sell to the Federated Sorjeties the requisites for their under- 
kin^, in some cases working such produce before selling to members 
'ederalions of Co-operative Purchase Societies). 

4th. To supply the dependent co-operative societies with the tequis- 
' j for the undertakings of their members {Federations of Co-operative 
-ieties for Production). 

Also co-operative societies for purchase, sale and production may be 
nitted as members of the co-operative credit federations. This is not 
)wed in the other classes of federations. 

The law recognises these Federations as incorporated bodies. 

The federation may be founded under the form of a co-operative 
iety with liability limited either to the members’ contributions or to 
ixed amount beyond. If this latter type is adopted, the liability of the 
jendent societies or of the associated federations must be fixed within 
limits of the amount of the members' contribution. A federation may have 
members co-operative societies of corresponding type (with the excep- 
ts in favour of federations of co-operative credit societies) as well as other 
erations of co-operative societies of the same type. The admissions and 
rulsions must be decided on in the general meeting of members. 

As the field of the co-operative societies is generally limited to a single 
nmune, so that of the federations is generally limited to a single province, 
wever, they are also allowed, in exceptional cases; to extend their action 
two or more provinces, always, however, subject to authorisation from 
I competent authority. 

[ The directors and inspectors of the federations are eleded at the gen- 
meeting from among the directors and inspectors of the associated 
iperative societies or federations (art. 80), unless special considerations 
it desirable to elect such functionaries from among members who have 
previously held the aforesaid offices. In the latter case, however, the 
tion must be confirmed by the prefect. 

The law then recognises the existence of a Centred Association of Co- 
ative Societies, working as a sole and central institute for the whole of 
in, both for the co-operative societies and their federations. 

The law defines the object of this central association, declaring that 
constituted with the object of encouraging the formation of new co-oper- 
e societies and new federations, of extending the development of those 
ady formed, and, finally, of facilitating business relations between the 
eties themselves. 

The central association may also take part in the business oftheco-oper- 
ve societies, within strict limits established by Imperial Decree. Its 
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i^tioiis to the Pedeiations aie stmilar to those oi the Fedemtimis to th 
CoKjpeiative Societies. 


§ 2. Japanese co-operation on jbne 30TH., 1912. 


Having thus briefly examined the most important details of the 190; 
law on co-operative societies, let us now see the prepress that these societ 
ies and their federations made between that date and June 30th., 1912. 

The total number of co-operative societies, whidi at the end of J uue,.l90j 
was 5,149, rose, in the next three years, to 9,394. This number was divided 
as follows among the various dasses of co-operative sodeties : I 


Klndf of Cc^cpenthrc Sodetj 

On June 
JOtlL, 

CO Jtue 
soti., 

OB }t 

aoUl 


X909 

191X 

igi 

Co-operative Credit Societies 

1.864 

2,386 

2,6 

„ Societies for Sale 

187 

, 223 

2; 

„ Societies for Piurchase 

744 

779 

7 ' 

„ „ „ Production 

64 

89 

I 

„ „ „ Purchase and Sale . . 

440 

524 

5 

„ „ „ Sale and Production. 

„ „ „ Purchase and Pro- 

H 3 

142 

I 

duction 

„ „ „ Purchase, Sale and 

48 

51 


Production .... 

200 

229 

2i 

„ „ „ Credit and Sale . . . 

29 

384 

3 ! 

„ „ „ Credit and Purchase . 

699 

1,462 

i,8i 

„ „ „ Creditand Production 

„ „ „ Credit, Purchase and 

8 

13 

i 

Sale 

„ „ i. Credit, Purchase and 

538 

1,296 

1,7: 

Production .... 

„ „ „ Credit, Sale and Pro- 

18 

20 

3 

duction 

„ „ „ Credit.Sale, Purchase 

3 

36 


and I*roduction . . 

194 

433 

5 ( 


— 

— 

-- 

Total .... 

5,149 

8,067 

9,31 
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N. B. The abow table also indudes the ,Co-<^iative Societies founded 
accordance with the Imperial Decree of June loth,. 1900, No. 255, 
nely, on June 30th., 1912, 8 societies for credit, 2 forsale, 15 for purchase 
1 sale, I fra sale and production, 3 for sale, purchase and production, 2 for 
3it and purchase, 21 for purchase, sale and credit, altogether 52. 

From the preceding table we see that the co-opemtive sodeties m- 
ased in the three years 1909-1912, at the rate of 1,415 a year. Seeing that 
increase in the three previous years was no mote than 1,074 ond that 
number of the co-operative societies cannot increase indefinitely, it will 
easy to form an idea of the impetus given by the law of 1909 to the realisa- 
B of the co-operative idea. The proportion in 1909 of the total number 
co-operative sodeties to the total number of dties, hamlets and villages, 
n existing in Japan (12,387) was 41.6 %. The proportion had risen on 
le 30th., 1911 to 65.1 %, since, while the total number of dries, hamlets 
1 villages had remain^ almost unchanged, being then 12,385, the 
nber of sodeties had risen, as we have seen to 8,067. The proportion at 
end of June, 1912 was 75.88 %. 

Other interesting data relating to the progress of co-operation are 
ttded by the following table, in which the total number of the sodeties 
ubdivided according to their organisation. 


Year 

December 3iet 

UabUltf 

Umlted 

to, 

Memben' 

Con* 

ttibottoos 

UnUmited 

I4abiUt7 

IJablUty 

lizolted 

to Bn 

Amoont in 
Eccese 

Hembea' 

Coo- 

tribatioos 

Total 

Percentage 

Sodetiea 

with 

l4abUit7 

limited 

to 

tiembers’ 

Con- 

tributions 

XTnUmited 

I4abilit7 

Sodeties 

Societies 

with 

Inability 

I4mited 

to 

an Amount 
In Excess 
ot 

Members’ 

Coo- 

tdbatiotu 

908 

2,089 

2,184 

88 

4.361 

47.90 

50.08 

2.02 

^ 

2,917 

2.596 

136 

5.649 

51.64 

45-95 

2.41 

bio 

4,204 

2,889 

tfi6 

7.259 

57-91 

39.80 

2.29 


5 h 35 

3.186 

193 

8,614 

60.77 

37-00 

2.23 


The reports of the Department of Agricultuie and Commerce, from which 
reproduce these %ures, give the following for the Federations of Co-oper- 
jre Sodeties on June 30th., 1911 and June 30th., 1912. 
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MBba of IWerrtInai 

DWfIct 

KMa c( VedcntfOB 

Jfaae saUt., 

X911 

Juw Vth, 
zgrt 

Tokyo ... 

Credit ai& Pnrdiaae 

I 

I 

Kyoto 

CredH 

I 

I 

» 

Credit and Purdnse 

1 

I 

Hyogo 

Sale 

I 

X 



Credit 

4 

4 

Ctftnmfl ..... 

Credit ^nd Sale 

3 

3 

Chiba 

Credit 

— 

1 

TocUgi 

» 

— 

I 

* 

Sale 

I 

I 

Mlye 

Credit aod Purchase 

I 

I 

a «... 

Credit, Perdiase and Sale 

— 

2 

AkW 

Credit 

— 

I 

a 

Purchase 

— 

I 

. a 

Credit, Purchase and Sale 

I 

I 

Sh^ 

Credit 

— 

I 

Mlyagl 

a 

I 

I 

Okayama ... .... 

Credit, Purchase and Sale 

I 

I 

SBrahima. ...... 

Credit and Purchase 

I 

X 

VfltriA^rlit ... 

Credit 

2 

2 

Pukoc^ . 

• 

— 

I 

Oita 

Credit, Sale, Purchase 
and Froduetkm 

— 

r 



Credit, Sale and Purchase 

3 

2 

Total . , . 


22 

30 


N. B. — Except for the two credit federations of Miyagi and Toch 
societies of liability limited with guarantee, all of these are linii 
liability societies. 

3. Number oe the members oe the co-operative societies. 

The considerable advance of co-operation in Japan in the tb 
• years 1909-1912 is not only shown by the increased number of societies I 
nlso by the increase in the average number of members per society. 

The following table gives some figures proving this : 













The average for the four years per society is, however, 105 members. 
The Department m a i ntains in its Report that the average for all the societ- 
ies in the Empire would not vary much from this, and, on the basis of these 
figures, it calculates, in consequence, that the total number of the members 
of the 9,354 societies existing on June 30th., igir, would be about 980,000, 
that is more than twice what was calculated in 1909 (445,000). The follow- 
ing table enables rrs to examine the prr^ressive movement of co-oper- 
ation in Japan in each kind of society. 
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We also find a considerable, increase in the ntunber of members of the 
co-operative societies in each class rf occupation between the end of 190; 
ahd the end-of 1910. This increase is dearly seen in the following figures 
referring to 3,528 societies examined in 1909 and 4,922 examined in 1910 


Ooeap4tkia 

Ntuafaerof Uemben 

Peccenti^ 

S907 

1909 ^ 

1 

i9ti> 

1907 

1909 


Agricolttire 

Maniifagttifgg .... 

Commerce 

Fiiheries 

Other Occupations . . 

Total . « . 

121,136 

7.033 

10,475 

3,028 

9451 

322,820 

18.248 

25,007 

4.158 

22,178 

437.588 

21.564 

34.257 

9,106 

31.570 

80.16 

465 

6,94 

2.00 

6.25 

82.27 

465 

6-37 

1.06 

5.65 

81.93 

4.04 

6.41 

I.7I 

5.91 

151.123 

392.411 

534.085 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


A fact which the above figures reveal is worthy of notice, namely, tha 

while the percentage of members engaged in manufactures remained unaltere 

for the two years 1907-1909, it decreased in the following year. A varia 
tion in a contrary sense is however, observed in the case of agriculture am 
fisheries. 


§ 4. Capital. 


As regards the capital of the co-operative societies, the results of tl 
enquiry provide us with the necessary data for judpng of the the increas 
in number and amount of the members* contributions, the reserve fundi 
loan, savings and working capital. 

(a) Number and Amount of Shares. At the end of 1909, in a tot: 
of 3,528 societies examined, liie total number of shares reached tl 
figure of 782,203, or an average of 221 pet society, and considering that tf 
average number cf members per society was iii, there was an average < 
I share per member. At the end of 1910, however, for a total of 4,9^ 
societies, the number of shares amounted to 1,071,892, an average 1 
about 218 per society. The average number of members in that year p* 
society was 108, which means the average number of shares was about 2 pe 
member. The same average of shares was also obtained by the enquiry maf 
at the end of 1907. 

f^or 3,527 co-operative societies examined, the total amount of contril 
dtions paid up at the end of 1909 reached the amount of 5,179,335 y*** ( 


(l) I yen = 2.38 f«- at. liar. 
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(i 3,36*.70O fts.), which is, on an average, |i,999‘)«i!«^(5.i55 fra.) per society, 
and 18 yens (47 fts.) per member. 

Sinilarly, fos tte 4,923 societies examined in 1910, the amount of mem- 
tjets’ shares was 7,477,192 yens (19,291,155 frs.), which is an average of 
about 1,519 yens (3,919 frs.) per society and 14.§ yens (37.67 frs,) per member. 

At the end of 1907 the corresponding averages were 1,^3 yens 45 
per society and 15 yens 95 per member. 

(b) Reserve Funds and Other Special Funds. The amount of these funds 
which, in 1907, was, for 1,592 associations esamined, 473,106 yens, reached 
m 1910 the amount of 1,407, 938 yms for the 4,923 societies, to which the en- 
quiry extended. The average amount of these funds per society in the 
three years 1907-1910, therefore, decreased from 297 yens 18 per society to 
285 yens 99 and from 3 yens 19 per members to 2 yens 64. 

(c) Loans, The amount of the loans contract in the course of the 
year by the 4,923 associations to which the 1910 enquiry extended, was 
3,258,780 yens. Taking into account the report for the previous year, the 
total amount of the loans contracted at tte end of 1910 was 11,288,553 
yens,thatis 2.293 yensper society and 21 yens 23 per member. These averages 
were, however, at the end of 1907, respectively 2,400 yens and 25 yens 81 . The 
working expenses, which, in 1907, amounted to 258,413 yens, in 1909 were 
6,946,286 yens and in 1910 8,029,772 yens. 

(d) Savings. From the following'data we see the variations in the amount 
of the savings in the three years 1907-1910: 







Anraft per 



nrUeulm 

gf (be ABiQaB (8 

1907 

1909 

Z910 


Society 


Hcmlirr I 

FOBS 

yeas 


X9*7 

>909 

1910 

190; 

1909 

1910 

8ivia|t 

Broaght Forward fron Pit’ 

>>>S,7I9 

isrs,e*7 


- 


- 


- 


vknw year 










Total . . . 


<3.900,199 

i9,S<iSS9i 

3.903 

9.«9-53 

5rl«»S 

eo.43 




Itis be observed that these figures naturally refer only to the co-operative 
^it societies or to societies engaged at the same time in credit and other 
M-^rative work. The 1907 enquiry referred, therefore, to only 1,052 
soaeties with an average of 93 members each, while the 1909 enquiry 
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lefened to 2,637 soafitiea irith tm of -87.ineoibeis eathj aii 4 that 

fpr 1910 to 3,891 societies with an average of 90 members ‘eadt 

(e) Wor^ CajHlal. The ftictuations of this cajatal in to three 
years 1907/8 - 1910/11 appear from the data given in the foUowiitg table, 
showing to average per society. 


These averages naturally refer to the co-oprative credit societies and 
those doing other business in addition to credit business. However, the 
first total may also refer to co-operative societies not engaged in credit 
work. From the above data it is seen that the amount of the working 
capital of these co-operative societies has remained fairly stationary, not- 
withstanding the considerable increase in paid up shares; this is due, prin- 
cipally to the large decrease in the amounts deposited. We are led to other 
conclusions when we examine the working capital of all the co-operative 
societies generally. We therefore give below a few data on the subject: 

I Co-opcratiTe BocWle* CDsaged fai Credit Bm 


Juse 30U1., 1909 June 90tli., 1911 Jue 


Number of Sodelies 3 * 34 * 

Average Working Capital Yens 10,084 

Total ...» 53,700.728 


Fr<nn the above figures it appears therefore that, in only three years, 
to working capital of the Japanese societies generally increased by about 


6,010 

10,099 ' 

60,698,832 66,51- 


fggticalafs (rf the Amouate 

. • 

, i9O7>i908 

I909‘i9ie 


Tens 

Vcm 

Amount of Paid TTp Shares ...... 

1483451 

I.9974I7 

Reserve Fund and Other Special Fuads 

297.177 

253.670 

I^oans 

2400.418 

2,729.039 

i Total . . . 

4,181.046 

4,980.129 


5,902.990 

3 .H 9-330 

General Total . . • 

io,oS4a>36 

10,099.656 


i 9 io>i 9 ti 

Tow 

1,518.828 I 
285.992 
2,293.023 

4.097-843 1 

5,013.080 

9,110.923 
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83 % esoeeding the considetable figuie of 75 million yats (about 190 million 
fiancs). It may be of some interest to note the difference taking place in 
three years in t^ different divisions of the working capital, fhe average of 


which per member we give below ; 

t 909 rl 908 

(yen*) 

J 909 >t 9 i(> 

(ym) 

Paid up Shares ' . . 

Reserve Funds and other Spe- 

15-951 

17-995 

cial Funds . . . 

3195 

2.285 

Doans 

25.811 

24.586 

Total . . . 

44-957 

44.866 

Deposits .... 

60.230 

58.845 

General Total . . 

105.187 

103.711 


In the three years, therefore, the average working capital per member 
las decreased by about i % yen (3.80 frs.). 

§ 5 Business operations. 

The results of the departmental enquiry with regard to the business 
rperations of the co-operative societies are subdivided into three groups : 
hose relating to operations conducted by the co-operative credit societies, 
hose relating to the operations of societies for sale and those relating to 
he operations of the societies for production. 

(«) Co-operative Credit Societies. These societies act, as we know, also as 
lavings banfa for their own members. The fluctuations in the savings 
lepaitment between 1907 and 1910 was as follows : 

God of 1907 Gad of 1909 Bad of 1910 


Sfumber of Depositors . Yens 44.314 150,106 232,485 

Total Savings Deposited. » 1,544,245.129 4,375,647.054 7,204,824.579 

Average per Depositor . » 34.848 29.150 30.990 


ihre Societies not engaged io Credif Business 

Total 

f-. >909 

June 30th., X911 

Jane 30tta., 19x3 

June 3<^., 

1909 

June 30U}., 

19ZI 

June 30tb., 

1913 


■ 

2.093 

5.116 

8,023 

9,394 

^9 


4.098 

— 

— 

- 

.094 


8.576.785 

41, try, 822 

70,723,926 

75,095,634 


It must be remarked that, while, on the one hand, savings are 
■fleeted on a continually larger scale, the average amount of depo.sits jrer 
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pe^|j«sitot has con^erably diminished, decreasing above all tietweKi. litgo; 
and 1909. Tl^ is to be attributed largely to the fiict that the new: depodte 
ate for the most part very poor famwts, whose contribttticms, if they serv( 
to increase the amount of &e two first items in the above table, tend b 
reduce the average of the ‘deposits appreciably. It is enotgh for ths 
purpose to observe that cases of deposits of not more than to sen (0.25 frs.' 
are not rate. 

IS^th regard to the fluctuations in the amount of the loans made b) 
co-operative credit societies, the following table offers data for comparison 



Amount 

U 

IuMfiS 

Amounts 

RepAld 

Bal 

at 5 

Y 

Number of Societies Examined 

1,048 

2.634 


Total Amount . yffls . 

8,428,431 

rg, 643088 

25,4' 

Average per Sodetv ....... vens . 

8,042.396 

7 . 4575 J 3 

6,5: 


Dividing the average of the loans per credit society by the average ol 
members per society (87 in 1909 and 90 in 1910) (1), we obtain an average 
loan of about 85 y«ns (219.30 to.) per memter in the first year and 61.43 
yens (158.50 to.) in the second. This average was, on the other hand, Saywis 
(211.50 to.) in 1907. 

The average amount per loan appears from the following table : 

1907 1909 X9ie 

Number of Loons .... 47.721 

Amount of Loans at End yo. 

of Year 3,140,120.528 

Average per Loan. . . . 65.803 

In all these tables, as also in those relating to the working capital, we 
find some discrepancies, to explain which we ate obliged to conclude that 
some data relating to the number of the loans have been omitted and that, in 
calculating the above total, the amount of some loans has been deducted (2). 

We give here the principal variations in the rate of interest on loans 
and deposits for the period 1907-1910 : 


136,920 


204,366 


yens yens 

8,402,509.416 11,905,574.731 
61.368 58.256 


(x) average refers of course only to co-operative societies provid'ng credit, since tb 
average tlie members of all the societies was, as Vre saw, xix In 1909. 

(2) cfr. BuihHn of Ef. and Sofial IrUeihfeTtet, No. 1, year I, pp. 360 et seqq. 
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Mmdmtun 


Usual 

_ 


1907 

1909 

1910 

1907 

1909 

19x0 

1907 

1909 

1910 

Sate 0! ^terest cm I/taas 

18% 

19.5% 


• 

8% 

S % 

4-8% 

■1^ 

12 % 

12% 

n » Deposits 

10% 

12 % 


3,b% 

2 .6% 

6% 

6 %^ 

Difference betwentte above 

8% 


51 % 

5% 


m 


m 

Wm 


Amooots Repaid 

Balance at End of Year 


1909 

1910 


1909 

1910 

h8 

2,634 

3,892 

1,048 

2,634 

3,892 

>78 

ir,240,578 

13,505,480 

3496,921 

8402,510 

”,905,574 

*39 

4,267-494 

3,470.062 

3,336757 

3,190.019 

3,058,986 


As regards the maximum rates for 1909, it is well, however, to observe 
lat the two rates 19.5 % for loans and 12 % for deposits were exdus- 
fely adopted by the co-operative societies of the Ken (district) of Okmawe 
ju-Kiu Islands). 

(6) Co-operative Sale Societies. — The differences in the amounts of goods 
)ld by these societies in 1907 and 1909 were considerable, as will be seen 
om the following figures ; 


fumber of Co-operative Societies Exam- 
ined 344 1,091 

‘otal Amount of Goods sold . . Yens 3,891,546 9,404,518 

tverage^’per Society » 11,316 8,6zo 


1,731 

11,276,067 

6,514 


(c) Co-operative Purdme Societies. — Including under this title all the co- 
perative societies conducting purchase business, even if at the same time 
dth other kinds of business, the figures for the years 1907-1909 may be 
iven as follows : 


lumber of Societies Examined ... 635 

unonnt of Purchases Made . . . Yens 2,226,655 
average per Society » 3,484 


1,977 

4,753,019 

2,404 


2,932 

7,461,130 

2,545 
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i) Co-operative Societies for Production. — The 1913 enquiry did nol 
furnish any statistics with regard to the course of business of these societies 
as indeed neither did the enquiry in 1909 nor that in 1911. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that the co-operative movement ir 
Japan, only beginning a little more than ten years ago, and reinforced les: 
than three years ago by the amended law of 1909, presents all the character 
of a rapid and constant progress snchhs perhaps is not be met with in ani 
other contry-. 


2. _ CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION AND SALI 
OF HORNED CATTLE, HORSES, ETC. ’ 


sources: 

HOMPO SANOTUBA KcMiAi YOKA-N [Rcpott Co’OperoUve Soeielm for the Imprmema 

of Horned Catte and Horses, etc. in Japan). Tokio, 1910. 

NoSHOMu TOKEi HYO {Staiistieal Tables of AgricuUure and Commerce). Tokyo, 1910. 
Financial and Economic Yeakbook op Japan, Tokyo, 1911. 


Introduction. 


Before the old Japanese Empire came into contact with Westen 
civilisation and even for no short time after the opening of the ports ti 
European and American trade, the industry of livestock improvement wa 
almost entirely neglected in Japan. The farmer limited his labour to th 
cultivation of the fields and the rearing of silkworms, and very rarely devot 
ed any part of his time to improvement of his livestock which, besides, wa 
for him a very poor investment, as at that time meat diet was an almos 
unknown thing and the use of milk and milk products was extremely lini 
ited ; livestock was therefore only made use of for transport or as an aux 
iliary in cultivation : the latter use was, however, comparitively limitei 
above all on account of the small area of the farms. 

The altered conditions of life, due to the new and very rapid civ 
and economic progress, subjected even this branch of Japanese agricultura 
aefivity to profound alteration : meat diet entering little byj little inti 
the habits (rf a large part of the population, the use of milk and mill 
products becoming general, the necessity of a large supply of horses fo 
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nilitaiy purposes, were so many reasons for realising the urgency of 
jroceeing speedily with the development of livestock improvement. 

The Government, especially since 1885, taken every step to encourl 
ige this development and to incite the producers to irhpiove the breeds 
3y importation from Europe of large supplies^! excellent breeding stock, 
■stablishing livestock improvement stations, instituting accurate systems 
3f inspection for stallions and granting subsidies to livestock improvers. 

Notwithstanding this, the progress has not been too rapid. It is 
true that, in Japan, even to day rhe average annual consumption of meat 
is not above 77 kg. per inhabitant, while in America and England it is 

E ;.I00 kg. and 53.57 kg. respectively. But this was not the only impedi- 
ent to the development of livestock improvement on a large scale in 
Japan ; another, and perhaps the chief, was the difficulty the Go\’emment 
had in convincing the livestock improvers of the necessity of producing, 
by meavs of crossing the native with imported stock, mixed breeds, far 
better suited for the producticn of milk and of meat than the native animals. 

To enable the reader to compare the conditions of livestock improve- 
ment industry as carried on to day in Japan and in one of the States of the 
Western world, we reproduce below some data relating to the development 
of livestock improvemcnte in J apan and and ill Italy. We have selected the 
latter country for our comparison, because the development attained by 


jthe industry of livestock improvement there represents approximately the 
general average for the whole of Europe. 



It is enough to examine these figures to understand how little important 
he industry of livestock improvement in Japan still is, except in the de- 
lartment of horse improvement. 
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§ I. CO-OPERATIVB SOCIBTIKS FOR PrOPUCTION AND Sai^. 

With the object of encouiapng still further the develc^ment of this 
industry, the Diet of the Empire, on February 14th., 1900, appproved the 
law on co-operative societies for production and sale of livestock. 

By this law improvers of homed Aattle and horses etc. are permitted 
to unite in associations for the purpose of improving the breeds and at the 
same time of augmenting the profits of the industry, by increasing the .pro- 
duction of livestock and fadlitating its sale, not only by the institution of 
markets for the purpose, but by seeking, by means of an active progaganda 
and by encouragements, to increase the consumption of the irmnediate or 
derived produce of the industry 

Both the work of propaganda, and of encouragement are strongly 
supported by the Government, which, while, on the one hand, it favours 
consumption, especially by introducing the use of meat diet in the army 
and navy and, on the other hand, production, assists more or less exten- 
sively in the installation of the different co-operative societies; assigning 
prizes at shows and for prize competitions and at fairs, and allowing the 
farmers the use of its breeding stock, etc. 

To this class of co-operative society has already been assigned a special 
sphere of action (city or commune) by the authority of the prefects ; the 
law, however, allows that, in special cases, these limits may be exceeded, 
with authorization of the said authority. 

These co-operative societies may be formed on the adhesion of 2/3 ids 
of the livestock improvers carrying on their business within the limits 
within which the society is to work : the provincial authority “'hall then 
give it approval to the rule prepared in the general meeting of foundation 
member 

In some cases the societies may be formed on the initiative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce. The competent authority pro- 
vides, in the cases and in the degree it judges necessary, for the systematic 
registration of the livestock. It also provides a part of the breeding 
stock and establishes the service stations. 

The law approved, as we have said, in Febmary, 1910, came into fore? 
on July 1st. of the same year. In all its other provisions, the law on co- 
operative improvement societies, corresponds with the previous law on 
co-operative trade societies. The law, therefore, also recognises the federa- 
tions of these co-operative societies, just as it recognises the federations 
of other societies. 


§ 2 . Devewpment of the Co-operative Societies. 

The data we reproduce below permit of our observing the progress 
made by this class of societies from the date cm which the law concerning 
them was promulagated up to the 30th, of July, 1910. 




PKODUCnCHl ium S&Ut dP HOKNBD CAVTLB, BOSSES, BTC. ^ 


Ycaf 

Co-operative 

Societies 

for 

Improveiaeat 

of 

Boned Cattle, 
Hones, etc 

■ 

Pederations 
of CtHipefStiTe 
Societies 
for 

Inprovenent 

of 

Horned Cattle, 
Horses, etc. 

• 

OHipcrativt 

Soeteties 

for 

Hotoed CptUe 
ImproveaMBt 

Federation 

of 

Boned Cattle 

laiprDmacnt 

Societies 

ToM 

1900 

■1 

I 

14 

— 

61 

1901 ..... 

■9 

— 

7 

— 

‘7 

1902 

II 


9 

— 

20 

1903 

mm 

I 

10 

— 

18 

1904 

mm 

— 

6 

— 

•7 

1905 

mm 

2 

5 

— 

23 

1906 

HI 

3 

9 

— 

31 

tgof ) .... . 

HI 

1 

12 

X 

29 

1908 

HI 

2 

20 

— 

35 

1909 

mM 

2 

•7 

— 

29 1 

1910 (July 3o‘h.) • 

5 


7 

— 

»3 

Total . . . 


m 

1X6 

I 

293 


N. B. In the figures for 1900 also those associations have been included 
hich were constituted before the promulgation of the law, merely with 
ie sanction of the provincial authority. 

From the above data it appears that the development of this class 
co-operation, if not yet very considerable, has been, none the less, contin- 
is and permanent. The same may be said in regard to the number 
members, as appears from the following figures : 


Ntimlwt Total Average 

of Nuuber Nuinbei 

— Societies of o( Menbers 

Examined Hembers per Society 

iqo 6 187 383.069 2,048 

1907 213 448,780 2,107 

1908 246 527,266 2,143 


Also the number of the head of cattle owned by the members, has , 
turally, increased in proportion : 


Year 

Head 

Increase 

Avenge Nuotber 
of Head 


of 


ol Cattle 

1906 . . . . 

Cattle 

385.478 


per Member 

I.OI 

1907 . . . ■ 


82,946 

1.04 

1908 , . , . 

, . , . . 560,021 

91.597 

1.06 
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With regaid to these figures it deserves to be lematfcM that the aung 
increase not onlj continues, bnt tends to become consideinbly 

Tliat the action of the Government and the impetus given by it hai 
not been ineflectnal is shown again, not only by the data we have repi 
duced, but also by the foltowing figures relating to theannual production 


livestock. 

Yc«r AubmI FrodocUon IxKTcaiedFtodiictloti 

1906 88,753 . . 

1907 112,771 24,018 

1908 137.613 24,842 


The continually greater importance assumed by these societies 
further shown by the fact that, while, even in 1906, the nnmber of Uvestn 
bom registered in the co-operative societies’ books, was 58 % of the tot 
of the number bom in the whole of Japan, the proportion had risen to 70* 
in 1908, so that the Department judges the day not far off when almost tl 
whole of the livestock (especially of homed cattle) will belong to memhc 
of such associations. We reproduce here some interesting data on tl 
subject. 


Y«ar 

Numhct of Head of 
lireitock bom is tbe 
Whole Qoimtr 7 
in the Year ^ 

Number Head of 
Livestock 

belonging to Membos 
of Co>(^ntiTe Sodetiea 
bran in the Year 

Percentage 

1906 . 

. . 151.400 

87.753 

58.62 % 

1907 . 

• ■ 174.785 

112,771 

64.52 % 

1908 . 

• • 195.487 

137.613 

70.39 % 


In the three years rgofi-igoS, the fluctuations in the number of bill 
and cows belonging to the members of co-operative societies or to tl 
societies themselves was as follows ; 

BtlUfl aod Ctnn bekogteg to 


Yai 

llanben at 
CosipentiTe Societies 

C^HTperatlve 

Sodeties 

ToUl 

Increase 

1906 . . 

150.455 

668 

15I.I23 


1907 . . 

174.858 

797 

175.655 

24.532 

r9o8 , . 

211.594 


212,573 

36,918 
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§ 3. Fluctuations in the capital of the co-opbrativb socibtibs. 

The co-operatiye societies for production ^d sale naturally derive 
ir chief income from the sale of livestock. They have, therefore, provid- 
as we have already said, for special markets, and for the institution 
airs, shows, prize competitions etc. The fidlowing figures refer to the 
! of livestock produced by the societies in the years 1906-1908. 


Year 

Read of Uvestock SoU Amooat 

Averace Anonat 
pet H«m o( Uretto^ 



yeas 


1906 .... 

33.812 

854.505.56 

25.27 

1907 .... 

47.547 

1,947.540.83 

40.46 

1908 .... 

66,024 

2,113,050.05 

32.00 

The working expenses during 

this period rapidly 

increased, almost 

bling themselves, 

as is seen in 

the following table : 



Nomberof 

Total Workiag 


Year 

Societies 

Expenses 

Atrerage pet Society 


Btamfated 

— 



— 

yextt 

yens 

1906 . . . . 

187 

333.534.03 

1,783.82 

1907 . . . . 

213 

501.093.55 

2,352.55 

1908 . . . . 

246 

802,103.04 

3.260.54 


[n these working expenses are included the costs of the keep of the 
tock and of upkeep of the buildings, of the service stations, of inspection 
he breeding stock, installation of markets and of stables and 
i for the livestock, of shows, fairs, prize competitions, the organis- 
i of the new census of homed cattle and horses, etc, as well as all the 
; spent on the improvement of food stuffs and the feeding of the 
tock generally and in propaganda for the extension of the use of the 
dpal and secondary products of livestock improvement. 

The working expenses are in part balanced by the engagements of the 
iben, which are in proportion to the number of head of cattle belong- 
:o each member, by tte service tickets, the percentage commission on 
i, etc. 

The reserve funds largely increased between 1906 and 1907 : in the 
wing year, on the other hand, they underwent a notable decrease, as 
ais from the following figures ; 

Number of Societies SesmtPniHk ATongeperSodet; 


Year BzeibUwI [y«iu) 

1906 187 6,674.65 35.69 

W 213 13.734-38 64.48 

1908 246 12,789.93 51.99 



i|o peioi ' Qo <s»ni«nG^ 


Hk princ^ liabilities of the societies aie due to expenses in c<nuK 
tionnith 

Rt. foundation of the society ; 

2nd. building of offices, cattle stalls, stables, etc ; 

3rd. building of service stations and store tenses iot harness, sai 
dlery and various impleinents ; 

4th. purcha^ of stallions, 4 >o]ls and other breeding stocdc ; 
5th. building and organisation of markets ; 

6th. preparation of shows, prize competitions, cattle fairs, etc ; 
71b, institutions of courses of study on the terse, farriery etc. 
8th. purchase of land ; 

gth. rearing and keep of mares, the mares being supplied by G«i 
eminent. 


§ 4. BasacBSs of co-ofbbativb contract. 


The rules of the societies impose penalties on membeis failing to 
fil the obligations contracted by them in entering the society. 

It is particularly interesting in order to judge of the strengthening 
the spirit of discipline and solidarity among membeis of these sodel 
to observe that, in spite of the considerable increase in the numbers of tl 
associations and of their membeis, the number of members rendering tb 
selves liable to penalties is considerably decieasmg, as the following figi 
show : 


Nuaber of Societies Nanber of Membctt Avenge of Men 
T«m Examined puniibcd PoniMed per So 

1906 187 349 1.89 

1907 213 216 1.01 

1908 ....... 246 216 0.87 


These penalties were, in the great majority of cases, inflicted for ' 
of the following reasons ; 

(a) clandestine sale of livestock ; 

(b) breach of the market regulations ; 

(c) delay of payment ; 

(d) failure to present the livestock at the inspector’s visit ; 

(e) non-observance of the provisions relating to the arrangeme 
for the new cattle census. 

The following table summarises in a few figures all we have so fais 
in this article : 
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1906 


I90S 

of SodetiES, 


. 

187 

213 

246 

under of Members 

Total ...... 

• 3 *J.o 69 

448.780 

527,266 

Average per Society 

2.048 


2.143 

ead of Uveslock 

Total 

3*5.479 


560,021 

jwned by Members 

Average per Member 

I.OI 

t.04 

106 

vestock Bom 

(Temge of Livestock Bom per Parent 

88.753 

112,771 

137.613 

/ BdoQging to Cooperative So- 

0.59 

0.64 

0.63 

,, \ cieties. 

reeding 1 


668 

797 

979 

Stock i Bdonging to Members .... 

f50455 

174.858 

211,594 

\ Total . . 


«5i.«3 

175.655 

212,573 

ead of Livestock Sold in the Year . . . 

33A12 

47.547 

66,024 

mount Received for Sales .... (Vefu] 

ver^e Amount Received per Head 

854.505'56 

i, 947,54<>-82 

2)113)050.05 

of Livestock. . . 


25.27 

40.46 

32*00 

f Total 


333,5344)3 

501,093.68 

802,103.04 

xpenditure ^ 

f Average per Society . » 

1,783.82 

2,352-55 

3.260.58 

i Total 

6.674.65 

I3.734-38 

12,789.93 

( Avert^e per Society. . , 

3569 

64.48 

5I« 

i Total . . 
iabUidea \ 


26,213.59 

51,149.18 

74.174.99 

' Average per Society 

140.18 

230-75 

301.52 


5. Federation of co-operative societies for the production 

AND SALE OF LIVESTOCK, 


The dvil personality of these federations, as well as of all the federations 
co-operative societies, was recognised when the amended law on co-oper- 
ve societies was promulgated (April Sth., 1909) 

The tendency is to form one for every province and to extend its sphere 
action to all the societies of the same province. 

As we saw at the beginning of this article, their number on 
ly 30th., 1910 was altogether 13, The Department has published certain 
nies relating to the financial years 1906-07-08, for some of these feder-, 
ions, namely those of the provinces of Naganc, Aomori, Toyama, 
Ittori and Oita. All these federations accept, without distinction, as 
•mbers, co-operative societies for production and sale of homed cattle 








' coovnumoM 


and hoises, etc., except those of the province of Aomori, whidi are tw, 
the one for homed cattle, the other for hoises, etc. 

Although the data supplied by the Department are very fragmentati 
we it well to group them in the following table, which may afiot 

a standpoint from which to judge of the importance of these federatio# 

Federations of Aomori. 

(a) Federations of Co-operative Horned Cattie Improvement Societies. 



1906 

1907 

1908 

Number of Members . . . 

. 6 

6 

7 

Working Expenses (yens) . . 

. — 

410.44 

835-89 


(b) Federation of Co-operative Horse rtc. Improvement Societies. 


Number of Members . . 


12 

12 

Working Expenses (yens) 


3,476-89 

3 , 574 - 


Federation of Toyama. 




1906 

1907 

190S 

Head of Livestock . . i 

Homed Cattie — 

— 

— 

owned by Members . . ( 

Horses, etc. 15 

18 

19 

1 

1 Horned Cattle — 

— 

— 

Livestock bom . . . . j 

) Hoises, etc. — 

10 

8 

Breeding Stock belong- j 

( Homed Cattle — 

— 

— 

ing to the Federation j 

1 Hoises, etc. 1 

4 

5 

Horses, etc. Sold by the 

t Number — 

5 

6 

Federation 

1 Amount - yens — 

350 

480 

Working Expenses - yens 


818 

1,010 

Obligations Contracted. 


285 

285 


N. B. These obhgatious were contracted to meet the expendit 
for prize competitions. 


Federation of Oita. 



1906 

1907 

X90S 

Number of Members j ... 

10 

10 

10 

'Breeding Stock { Horned Cattle 

— 

I 

I 

owned by the Federation | Hoises, etc. 

— 

— 

■ ' 

Working Expenses - yens 

373.44 

944.60 

2.499.1 





§ 6. The co-opekaiive society for production and saee 

OF UVESTOCK OF THE PROVINCE OF AKITA. 

After l&ving given a few general figures for the total co-operative 
ivement in relationto live stock improvement, we think it advisable to speak 
lie in detail of a particular society, a*nd for the purpose we have selected 
! co-operative society for production and sale of the province of Akita, 
is co-operative society is one of the most important in the Empire and cert- 
Jythe most considerable, both as regards, the area over which its action 
tends, and the number of the members, and of the livestock. Before 
iuming its present form it was dependent on the former livestock 
ministration : when in igoo the law on co-operative livestock im- 
Dvement societies was promulgated, it continued its work under the 
tr form and thence-forward its progress has been far more rapid. 

: While in igoo, the number of members did not exceed 5.000, in igo6, 
p7 and igo8 it was, in turn, 31,245, 30,222, and 38,347. 
j The number of head of livestock varied also almost in the same propor- 
b, as is seen from the following figures : 



1906 

ivo 

1908 

id of Livestock owned ( Homed Cattle 

5.616 

4.851 

10,102 

y Members | Horses, etc. 

62.201 

61,058 

71.097 

Before going on to consider other data, we must observe that the 

figures 


igoy show a considerable decrease as compared with those for the previous 
r, due to the general stagnation that year in almost every branch of the 
Bomic development of Japan, which was only the natural consequence 
he immmense expenditure of productive energy in the period of the war 
inst Russia, On the other hand, it may. however, also be observed, that 
[go 8 the line of advance was happily resumed. 

Among the means adopted to increase the production of the co-opera- 
society, the following were most extensively resorted to : (u) purchase 
lire of breeding stock, importution of bulls and stallions (Holstein bulls 
I French stallioas of Arglo-Norman stock), as well as the temporary 
ployment of Australian mares, belorgirg to the Government. The 
iations in the number of head of breeding stock and of births in the 
ee years igo 6 -igo 8 is seen in the following figures; 




1906 

xgo? 

1908 

nber of Head of Breed- j 

1 Homed Cattle 

3 . 2 g 2 

2.134 

4.432 

ig Stock 1 

1 Horses, etc. 

39.151 

38.452 

44.725 , 

estock Bom ' 

1 Homed Cattle 

1.351 

1,167 

2,430 

10,504 

[ Horses, etc. 

9.191 

9,024 


Wilb le^id to the bleeding stock, ne must also observe that some 
them bdbtig to the society and flie lest to flie mettbeis.. *1^ numb 
of the head of bleeding stock betott^ng to the society has temaiiied aim 
nnvatied, as the following figures show : 

• *ffi6 

Uvestock belonging to I Horses, etc. ao 

the Society | Homed Cattle 14*. 

( 4 ) Openwg of Markets for the Stde [of Lmesteck produced by 
Co-operaim Society, Altogether, in the whole province, there were opened 
aartets f TO the sale of 2 year old foals and 13 for the sale of 2 year <Ad calvi 
The average prices for the firstwere fifiyens per head (145 frs.) and for t 
calves 45 yens (116 frs.). 

In the thiw years 1906, 1907-1908. the receipte from these sales mo 
tha doubled themselves ; increasing from 330,636 yens {853,042 fts.| 
687,608 yens (1,773,928 frs.). Also the average of these .receipts p 
member increased in turn from 10 yens 58 in 1906, to 15 yens 37: 
1907, to reach 17 yens 92 in 1908. 

The following table gives some more detailed information relative 1 
the sale of the livestock during the above period : 


y««r 

lriv«Btock Sold 

Total AmoQ 

of Saits 

Honed 

Cattle 

Amount 

aot8e8,Ct& 

ABcmt 



yea 


yen 

yea 

1906 

1,229 

39.409.40 

9,200 

291,227.30 

330,6367 

J907 

r.ofir 

56,660.70 

8 , 9*5 

406,023.60 

464,684.11 

1908 

2 , 3<5 

205,046-50 

10,400 

582,562.30 

687,6084 


«"» ■ :c 

20 ! 
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From these figures we again find that the average price of livestock 
the province of Akita has considerably increased : rising from 32 yeas24 in 151 
to 45 yens 38 in igo8 per head of homed cattle (2 year old calves) and fid 
32 yensin 1906 to 56 yois in 1908 per horse (2 year old foal). 

(c) Prize CompeHtions, Edubitions arid Shows. These are held in tl 
month of October of each year, in conformity with the provisions in 4 
nrles for the improvement of homed cattle and horses etc. The pris 
(in money) are altogether sixty, 25 for the show of homed cattle and ] 
for the horse show. They ate divided into forrr classes : the prizes 1 
the first three classes for homed cattle ate given by the Department 1 
Agricultrrre and Commerce and those for the horse show ate given by 4 
Ehnse Inspection Department. 
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BELGIUM. 


THE ROLE OF MUTUAL AID SOCIETIES IK OLD AGE 
AND DISABLEMENT INSURANCE. 


OPPIOAI, SOURCES : 

^ABOUKS of Uie Members of the Workmen's Peosian Ccmmission. labour Office, Department 
of Indttstiy and I^abour, Brussels, 1900. 

Repoit on the Workmen’s Pension Commission, labour Office, Department of Industry and 
I,aboiii, Brasscls, 1900. 

3EKSKA1. Sayings Bans ant> Pension Socikit. Repeat on its Working and General 
Sitoatioc. 


otHER sources: 


nmife (A^bonse): Les retraites ouvri^res en Belgique (H'orkrmn^s Pensions in Be/sium)d 
Paris, Giaid et Bri^e, 1907. 

BLLOH (Maurice) : D’assurance contre I’invalidit^ en Belgique. (Disaikmenf Insurance in 
Beigium). Paris, A. Rousseau, 1911. 

UBos (Jean): I,es pensions de vieillese en Belgique (Old Age Pensions in BeJgium}, 
Brussels, 1902. 

)BN£M3 (A.) I,a mutuality en Belgique. (Mutuality in Belgium). Brussels, Larder, 1901. 

ER Hees: Les pensions ouvri^res d’ioYalidiW et dc vidllesse (Workmen's Old Age and 
Disablment Pensioru). Revue toraomique intemationale, August, 1907. 

alletin de la Pr^oyauce {Bulletin of Thrift). 

ulkthi de la Mutualt^ {Bulletin of Mutuality) (Organ of the National Alliance of the Bfl- 
gian Christian Mutual Federations). 

s Mutuelliste {The Mutualist) (Organ of the Natkmal Uni<m of the Belgian Uodenomin* 
atioual Mutual Federatiems). 
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§ I, Generai. characters of beegian mutuality. 


The mutual aid societies, also called in Belgium mutualist societies, 
aie there regulated by law of June 23id., 1894, which divides them into two 
classes : those with a claim to legal recognition and those that may receive 
such recognition if the Government judges fit, after enquiry into their 
object, the resources at their disposal and their rules. 

K — f<6gAl recognition may be claimed by societies with their head 
quarters in Belgium, founded for poippses coming exclusively under one of 
the following heads : 

1. Assurance of temporary assistance to members and their families 
in case of sickness, wounds, infirmity or childbirth ; provision for funeral 
expenses ; grant of temporary assistance to the families of deceased members ; 

4 Facilitation for members and members of their families to become 
affiliated to the savings bank, pension and insurance departments of the 
General Savings Bank and Pension Society under State guarantee ; 

2. Assurance of compensation for members in case of loss or sick- 
ness of their livestock, or damage to their crops through accidental 
drcumstances ; 

3. Facilitation to members and members of their families, but no one 
else, to purchase, by means of the accumulation of their savings, ordinary 
articles or articles of consumption, implements of labour, domestic animals 
or articles serving for temporary or periodical requirements, especially 
manure or seeds ; 

4. Grant of loans to members not exceeding the amount cf 300 francs, 

B. — Societies for objects included at one and the same time in se- 
veral of the four classes we have just enumerated, as well as those assur- 
ing their members pensions out of their capital increased by contribu- 
tions without affiliating them to the General Society, have no claim to 
legal recognition any more than the Federations of Societies. Both may 
nevertheless be recognised; but this legal recognition will depend on dicom- 
stances of which the Government will judge, reserving to itself the right 
to refuse the favour if it considers that the society, in its rules, in othei 
respects regular, assumes too great risks or such as are too unsuited foi 
the good working, necessary for its financial equilibrium, to be possible. 

Recognition gives the sodety obtaining it ; 

(1) Civil Personality within the limits and under the conditions estab- 
lished by the law ; 

(2) Certdn special advantages ; 

, {A) Civil Personality. — The recr^nised sodeties have the right to 
sue at law, to receive donations and legades, and to own property, under cert- 
ain conditions. The law has, however, set strict limits to this capadty 
in regard to certain important acts ; divbion of the lapital during lie I’k 
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of the society, reimbuKement of members’ contributions, and invest- 
ment of share ca|atal; in addition, by means of a permanent supervision 
of theworkof thei societies, it has been careful to ensure their constant con- 
formity with its prescriptions. For this purpose, the recognised mutnal- 
ist societies most, within the first two months of each year, forward 
their accounts to the Permanent Commission of liutualist Societies and must 
also answer all requests for information the Government, the Permanent 
Commission or the Patronage Committees forward to them on matters of 
their business. 

(B) The recognised mutualist societies enjoy a certain number of fiscal 
advantages, such as exemption from stamp and registration duty for the 
greater part of their legal acts, the right cf franking their correspondence 
with the Government, the Permanent Commission of Mutualist Societies 
and the Patronage Committees. They enjoy also the right of insertion 
in the Moniteur, free of charge, for all the publications required by the 
law and, notably, for their rules ; exemption from distraint and transfer 
of the assistance granted to members temporarily cr annually (annual 
assistance is only exempt from distraint and transfer up to the amount of 
j6o francs). 

Finally, recognised mutualist societies benefit by special pecuniary 
idvantages or allowances which may he classed under two heads : 

(a) Costs of Installation and Annual Compensations. — On application, 
with statement of the grounds for it, recognised societies may obtain 
horn Government a subsidy to assist them in meeting the expenses of 
their initial installation and organisation. This subsidy is generally a 
lump sum cf from 125 to 200 francs. 

Some provinces (Hainaut, East Flanders, and Limbourg) follow the 
example of the State. The usual subsidy they give is 50 francs. 

'The Government also sometimes grants an annual allowance of from 
20 to 150 francs to important societies with large working expenses. This 
amount is most often granted as compensation to the secretary and treasurer 
of the Society. It is substituted in the mutualist pension societies by a 
premium of 8 centimes allowed by tlie General Savings Bank and Pension So- 
ciety, for every annual payment made by means of collective pension books. 
Further, the Government places on the l&timates of Expenditure of the De- 
partment of Industry and Labour an annual subvention of two francs pet 
pension book in which an amount of at least three francs, not including 
subsidies from the Government, has been entered as paid in the past year. 

(b) Other Privileges. The National Bank receives without charge, in 
its Brussels and Antwerp offices, the deposits of securities belonging to the 
recognised mutual societies. 

The General Savings Bank accepts their deposits of money in current 
account and ensures them an interest of 3 % without brokerage or remuner- 
ation to the Business Manager for stork in connection with their pension 
hohs. 'This provision is important for the pension societies, as it penmts 
them to transfer their deposits from the Savings Bank to the Pension Society. 
It is thus that the treasurer who takes the precaution (most usually imposed 
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by the iiHes) <A paying into the Saraigs Bank the 

asitcoiBesin.hasohlytosendtheSodfety'ssavmgsbankbooktolfcl^* 

Shdety togetbet with the menofandtiin of the payments he dfeStes to 
make. Tte operation is effected free ttf charge and without the ordinary 
delays required by the Savings &nk for lie withdrawal of an amount 

****^^tiOT ofto^^ised nintuBlistsicknessinsurancesocfeties may 
be summarised as follows : 
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Reedpti 

QqMBditiin 

total of 

Ciklital 

rocldi4 

xpeiiMt 

SxtMor^naiy 

• 

RecelpU 

BtpendltuR 

of the 

Society 

65,826.78 

199,803.92 

76,171.70 

933.85159 

803,133-37 

2,127,771.20 

67,832.00 

219.754-99 

91.754-52 

1,013,506.12 

914,045.42 

2,255,841.03 

, 72,798’78 

283,972.34 

107,660.57 

1.175,007.45 

1,006,546.43 

2.466,386.48 

75.702-47 

319,183.61 

122,941.30 

1,265,967.11 

1,056,638.78 

2,692,159.65 

79,597-45 

357,996.26 

134.478.70 

I4'5.945-o8 

1,227,336.41 

2,830,648.36 

77.920.95 

439,612.26 

163,022.56 

1,627,515.06 

1.294.333-81 

3.370.799-23 

93,646.78 

517.335-27 

203.364-49 

1,919.250.17 

1.531.09969 

3,867,228.03 

107,193-45 

697.405-'3 

306,379-65 

2,390,012.64 

1,911456.70 

4,361,092.11 

T28, 225.49 

770.73007 

405,099.26 

2,734,122.39 

2,380,928.54 

5,116,052.96 

'40,337.01 

889.951.36 

443.032.84 i 

3,084,032.69 

2,708,457.26 

, 5,707,411.36 

[86,034.67 

959.202.07 

513.219.35 

3,489,423.18 

3.065, 342-oC 

i 6,667431.52 

195.057-57 

' 1,015,114.10 

530,130.01 

3,664,224.1c 

» 3.225.4591; 

r 7,106,324.13 

207.754-3; 

i 1,111,347-67 

541,170.17 

3.918.573-7' 

1 3.417.391-5' 

i 7,619,572.78 

252.731-5; 

i 1,209,425-32 

I 629,924.12 

; 4,209,124.6. 

3 3.839.1012. 

8,006,218,03 

272 , 8 i 5 . 5 ( 

3 1,317494-3' 

719421.6c 

) 4.598.246.9 

4 4,123,202.6 

7 8,576,028.52 

293,005.6' 

9 1,406,724.!; 

( 823,742.2: 

1 4,892,924.3 

6 4.404,525.0 

4 9,113.924-4' 

— 

— 

— 

5,124.927-4 

2 4.695.724-3 

17 9.585,547-5' 


— 

- 

6,i34,ioi.c 

4 5.644,010.4 

io,iii,o67.4( 
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As we see, the importance of the mutualist societies insming against 
clroess becmnes greater every year. The part taken by these societies 
old age insntance is stiU more considerable. 


§ 2. The iat of may ioth., 1900 on OU) aoe pensions. 


As we know, the law of May loth., 1900 inaugurated a system of old 
je pensions based upon the voluntary princiiJe with encouragements 
id subsidies. The voluntary payments, either through mutual aid so- 
eties or directly to an agency of the Pension Society, arc paid into private 
oounts at the General Savings Bank and Pension Society under State 
mrantee. The intervention of the State is exerted in two ways ■ 

1. By proportional premiums.— The members of the Pensoo Society 
ceive every year a premium of 60 centimes per franc paid by them up to 
e amount of 15 francs. The annual premiums, therefore, m the case of 
single member, can not exceed the amount of 0.60 X 15 = 9 fts. These 
emiums are paid into the fund for pensions with alienated capital but 
r the benefit of ail memtets, whether they contribute to pensions ^th 
lenated or reserved capital. The premiums are however, discontinued 

the c^ of members, who, contributing to pensions with reserved 
pital, have made payments which woidd have entitled them to a 
msion of 360 francs, had they been contributed for pensions with 
lenated capital. 

With regard to those who contribute through the medium of mutual 
ciebes, the law grants them the premiums on condition that their annual 
lyronts do not exceed ho francs and that the persons in whose names 
e books are opened do not belong to the class of dvil servants who already 
ive a claim to pension by virtue of the laws and regulations to which they 
e subject. ^ 

2. By grant oj subvenUim and indirect advantages to mutual sociehes 
inch are, as we have already seen, reimbursed in a large degree for theii 
toses af imtial estabUshraent and receive two francs a year per member, 
[10, m the course of the previous year, has paid a contribution of at least 
^ Irancs. This subvention is intended to cover the working expenses 
It, as in practice these expenses are extremely smaU, the greater part of 
e subvento is placed, as a payment made by the society, to the account 
tae members to increase their pensions. 

■ ^ tfunediately to thc^ 

®ns who are too old to enjoy the legal premiums for many years, the 
•SI pt^t value of the assistance to be granted to the younger per- 
K at the end of several years. 

1st. Persons, si^y five years of age on January Kt., igoi, receive an ann.. 

lo^nre, exempt from all cha^, of 65 fis., on condition of their tieiog 

wag been workmen or workwomen, of Belgian nationality, being 
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resident in Belgivun and not in enjoyment of an inconre of more than 3 
francs or assets which, if invested, would give an annuity of 365 francs ; 

2nd. Persons over 58 years of age on January 1st, 1901 acquire t 
right to an allowance of 65 francs as soon as they attain the age of 
years, on the same conditions ; 

3rd. Persons at the same date aged more than 55 years and less th 
58 years also enjoy the same privileges, but on condition of contributi 
at least 18 francs within the minimum period of three years. The anniii 
acquired by these payments is added to the allowance of 65 francs and fon 
an annuity of about 75 francs. 

4th. For persons aged over 40 years on January ist, 1900, since t 
law of August aoth., 1903, the annual premium is raised ; 

(a) To I franc per franc for those who on the ist. of Jannary, icf 
were between 40 and 45 years of age ; 

(i) To 1,50 fr. per franc for those who at the same date were betwe 
45 and 50 years cf age ; 

(c) To 2 frs. perfranc for those who at the same date were over 50 yes 
of age. 


§ 3. The part of the .motoaust societies in the application 

OF THE LAW. 


'fhe part of the mutualist societies in the application of the las- 
threefold : 

(1) They engage to formulate the application of all their members i 
membership in the Pension Society ; 

(2) They engage to pay their members’ contributions to the Pensic 
Society by means of the mutualist pension book ; 

(3) They themselves ascertain and inform the Pension Society 
the existence in the case of each of those concerned of the conditions e 
titling them to premiums. 

The treasurer first of all makes each of the members of his society w! 
desires a pension sign a statement of the manner of payment selected I 
him and the age at which he desires to receive his pension. The meml 
hasnothingelse todo but to forward under form of subscriptions the amoci 
he desires to invest in an old age pension. These payments are transfene 
at the end of each year, to the Pension Society, which records them on 
memorandum. Finally, the society every year, before the 15th. of Hare 
forwards to the Department of Industry and Labour tables giving deta 
of all the payments made in the course of the year by its members, wi 
a very explicit statement of the various conditions they satisfy in ord 
to enjoy the benefits of the law. 

* Practically, almost all contributions to the old age pension fund real 
the Penami S^ety through the mutualist societies. In 1910, the niifflbi 
of mutualist members was 645,945 against 316 independent. At the sat 
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date, of 2,629 Be^at) commimes there were no more than 127 without pen- 
sion Sodeties. It is further to be observed that these communes are almost 
all too small to justify the foundation of a society and their inhabitants have 
preferred to affiliate themselves to societies in neighbouring communes; 

The following table shows both the payouts by the members of mut- 
ual societies and the State premiums and subventions : 
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4.933 
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848,344 

1905 

5.053 

541.614 
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3,778,768 

920,464 

1906 

5.305 

579,002 

7.921.283 

4,111,891 

1,007,202 

I 9»7 

5.380 

596.000 

8.255,200 

4,256,496 

2,060,722 

1908 

5.526 

605.670 

8,743.748 

4,500,000 

2,104.340 


§ 4. Reiksurance and disablement societies. 


The Belgian mutual aid societies generally only grant sickness allow- 
nces to their members for three or six months ; at the expiration of 
hat period the member is left to his own resources. Yet, the problem 
if disablement insurance, too serious and above all too burdensome 
0 be attacked by a single society, may be faced with more chance 
if success by a Meralion of societies. Such is the origin of the rein- 
urance societies, which are federal associations formed among the mutuai- 
it societies, in order to ensure their members sickness allcwances after 
he cessation of the assistance given by the sickness society. The members 
f the societies affiliated to the reinsurance society pay it a special monthly 
otttribution through the medium of the local sickness insurance society to 
rhich they belong.The contribution is generally 20 centimes per month 
or an allowance of i franc per day, but this rule is not tmiversally 
pplied. On the one hand, in fact, in agricultural or very healthy regions, 
t was possible to make the contribution , at least at the start, less than 20 cen - 















and in certain localities tlie daily allowance has been reduced to 50 
rgnritnps ; on the other hand, unhealthy employineiits, ^ving rise to chrmic 
diseases, have been a reason for increasing the contributions. ^Ke 1903, 
the Government has intervened with financial assistance in behalf of these 
someties a law of May ^th., 1912 establishes the subsidised votentarj 
system applicable to them. 

According to this law, the State spbsidy is fixed in pre^ortion to th( 
total amount of contributions paid by full members in the previous year 
it is 60 centimes per franc. 

The benefit of this Government subsidy is reserved for the association! 
■winch satisfy the following conditions : 

1st. Of being recognised by the Go'vemment as mutualist societies 0: 
federations with at least two thousand member? mgaged in disablemen 
Insurance. The grant of legal recognition implies, in fact, as counterpar 
of the advantages and subsidies it procures, the official supervision of thi 
business ; the department may examine into the regularity of tlK work 
the observance of the rules, the employment of the funds of the society anc 
the subventions for the purposes for which they are assigned,that is to say 
the mutualist work to the exclusion of any extraneous object, whethe 
political or commercial. 

2nd. Of admitting full members up to the age of 40 years at least 

3rd . Of having mutual reinsurance for its object, that is, guaranteeing a 
a right to their sick or disabled members allowances of i franc per day a 
least in continuance of the temporary allowances granted for three month 
at least, or six months at most, by recognised mutual societies ; in othe 
words, the mutualist member is not the recipient of an eventual favour 
he is the possessor of a certain right. 

4th. Of ensuring the above allowances up to the age of 65 ^ars 

5th. Of forming reserve funds by the establishment of a suitabl 
proportion between the receipts and expenditure. For the purpose, th 
total amotmt of subscriptions paid by the members, increased by the intei 
est on the invested capital, must amount at least to 75 % total allov 
ances granted. The Government allows the remaining 25 %. the workin 
-expenses and the formation of the reserve funds, to be met by means ( 
other funds, such as the masters’ contributions and subventiwB. 

'The situation of these societies and the subsidies they receive are shwn 
in the following table we reproduce from the Belgian Statistical Yearboo 
for 1911 : 
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§ 5. The part of the mutuai, societibs in the new 
SOCIAI, INStTRANCE BOL. 

The movement which is leading Belgium towards compulsory insurance 
already caused pensions for the Coal Miners to be decreed compulsory, 
experience has already shown in ttie case of these workmen that the 
of old age is not the only, nor the most serious, one against which they 
e to provide. So the idea has been conceived of regulating generally 
social insurance societies against sickness, incapacity and old age, by 
jning to each ot these risks its real importance, ^t is, only solving tltt 
ition of workmen’s pensions collaterally with the organisation of 
ness and disablement insurance. Sufch is the object of the bill bid 
ire the Chamber of Representatives by Chev. de Ghellinck d’Elseghem 
April 24th., 1912. 

The bill provides for the compulsory affiliation of workmen earning 
than 2,400 fis. a year to a voluntary mutual aid society, the advantage 
rhich will be to develop in the whole working class the spirit of thrift as 
as cf mutuality, while giving the workman serious guarantees of his 
pendence and of the good working of the society. 

(a) The insured, if in receipt of daily wages of more than 2 fr. 50 c., 
t ensure for themselves, by payment of at least 6 fre. a year, a minim- 
allowance of 1 ft. per day. Medical assistance and medicmes ate 
red to them by means of the masters’ contribution of 3 fts. per year 
a contribution of 3 fts. per year from the State, 

Women and workmen rmder 20 years of a^ or over age, on applic- 
, will be exempted from insuring themselves for more than 50 centimes, 
al aid and medicines being assured to them equally with the other 
bets. 

finally, dispensation from all contribution may be granted, on applic- 
to; 

Workmen of less than 15 years or mote than 65 years of age ; 

Servants boarded and lodged by the head of the business. 

Workmen on pension ; 

Workmen over 20 years of age who can show they only gain wages 
te than 12 francs per week. 

phe employees dispensed will nevertheless have the right to medical 
p and medicines and to treatment in the Sanatoria, within the limits 
e resources of the Regional Boards. 

Independent Workmen, who can show that their resources do not ei- 
the maximum amount of 2,400 francs, will be allowed, on application, 
ijoy the benefits of the law, on conditions to be established by Royal 
pe. 

(J) Disablement insurance will be regulated on the same prindplfis _ 
Ness insurance. It is the Federations that will organize this second 
tofinsurance, uniting in one association a certain number of mutual 
pes of the first degree in one region. Insurance will be compulsory 
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for the same classes of workmen; we again find the principle of contribu 
by the workman, the head of the buriness, and the State, while we i 
still consider as the normal regime the associations freely selected 
managed by the insnred alone on their own responsibility. 

The allowance wiU be i franc a day at least for the whole time of 
sickness or premature djsablemMit At the age of 65 yeajs, however, 
disablement allowance will cease, to make ?fay for the old age pens 

The workman’s conpulsory contribution will be 6 francs a year ; 
of the State 4 francs ; tlmt of the masters will be 3 francs, but as the 
ablement charge wiU be relatively light at the beginning of the wotl 
of the society and only increase graduaUy, and in order not to impose 
heavy burdens on industry, payment of the masters’ contribution wil 
deferred until the day he ceases to contribute to the old age insuianc 
we s hall explain below. 

(c) Old age insurance wiU be organized . as to-day by the mutual so 
ies serving as intermediaries between the members and the General Pen 
Society. The compulsory contribution wiU be 6 frs. per year. 'This 
is in fact enough for the creation of a pension of 1 franc per day if paym 
are commented at the age of 15, In this case, payments of 6 francs n 
between the ages of 15 and 65 years by a workman, increased by the pi 
iums and subventions now p>aid by the State, ensure the pension of 
francs without the masters’ contribution. 

In the usual course, therefore, no demand will be made of the im 
for the insurance of his workmen against old age. 

But for a transition period, stiU fairly long, the managers of businesses 
be asked to contribute specially for all their workmen bom bef ore 1 871 , th 
to say up to 1935 inclusive. This contribution is indispensable in order tha 
workmen who are too old to form pensions for themselves by their own | 
ments may yet enjoy annuities. The contribution will be 6 francs a yeat 
employee. Added to the payment of 6 francs alteadyrequired of the mem 
bythe temporary biUpresented to Parliament by M. Moyersoen and the spc 
allowance granted by the State, this contribution by the masters will pe: 
of all these workmen providing psensions for themselves, if not of i fi 
pier day, at least of an amount nearly approximating to that. 

The institutions of benevolence and charity will be authorized to 
into the Pension Society the 18 francs necessary for obtaining the 65 fe 
pjension for the old, on their satisfpring the prescribed conditions. 

Provision is also made for special allowances to be entered cm 
Estimates in favour of the spiecial fund for the mutual federations t 
have organized a spiedal temporary society for their members bon 
fore 1871. These special allowances must be entered each year up to i( 
when the transition period will terminate. 

As we see, in the case of old age pensions as well as in that of s» 
insurance, the bill maintains the existing institutions, contenting itself > 
developiiiig and completing them, while confirming thdi work of propiag)' 
in beh^f of voluntary thrift, by means of the supervision of Regional Cc 
cils over the contributions when they become compulsory. 
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'these Regional Cotlndls are in fact the bodies charged in each province 
trondisseinent to siipervise the execution of the law and the security 
; given by the volnntary insurance societies. 

■The inemberS of these societies are elected half by the mutualist 
men, the other half, by the masters, the doctors and chemists, the 
jmment and the Permanent Commission of the Provincial Council, 
[ual proportions. Under this syst^, the interests of all concerned 
represented. 

(d) The powers of the Regional Councils in respect to the mutual 
ties are defined in the bill and there is nothing in them to impede the 
action of the societies. 

ist. They shall organise the medical and dbpensary service, instead 
id in place of the societies which will soUcH their assistance and in 
If of workmen dispensed from contributing, 
and. They may attach insured workmen who are not members of mut- 
t societies to rocieties in their department, which accept the charge, 
reatment and inspection. 

3nd. They shall receive the share of the subsidies due to the persons 
(ed for whose expenses they provide. 

4th. At the request of those concerned they shall establish courts of 
ration for the settlement of disputes. 

5th. They shall give thtir opinion as to the authorisation of the 
1 Societies and the withdrawal of their legal rect^ition. 

6th. They shall in return receive quarterly assistance cards to which 
nembers of the societies will arrange for stamps to be attached to indic- 
die masters' payments. They will receive the contributions of the 
ers and of the State (old age pension and reinsurance). They shall 
t to the societies concerned the necessary proportion of the contribn- 
! of the State and of the masters. 

7tii. 'They shall take legal action against masters who have not con- 
ed to the law in behalf of non-mutualist workmen. 

8th. They shall intervene when the societies do not fulfil their en- 
ments, inviting them to settle their disputes, if necessary, by means 
rbitration, and seeing to the execution of the sentence cf arbitration, 
pt in the case of appeals to Government. 

jqth. They shall decide in cases of applications for reduction or dis- 
ption. 


1 ) Independently of their relations with the voluntary mutual so- 
, the Regional Councils shall serve as institutes of insurance for those 
bus who cannot or do not wish to register themselves in a Society. 
"US add that those averse to registering themselves in a Mutual So- 
r will only be registered after notice that they must conform to the law. 
What burdens woiild the bill impose on the public finances ? In 
'ng our calculations, we must orly consider the compulsorily insured, 
le voluntarily insured will only gradually come to formanapperciable' 
§6, dependent on a Condition in the power of one of the contractors, the 
t of which it is difficult to appreciate. For it is calculated that, in the 





yeais of tint ai^pUcatton tbe law tbete wa& not fae inqK tin 
aqd a baU of paisons becefitmg by it; tb^ ufagabei aoay b 
most twa and a hall milUott, Whsn tbe yatentady insnmd am iadu 
in tbe period, stall remote, when tbe peojde have become haUtuate 
the law, and its ncunial and complete work has begim. 

Tatring then milUon as the average number of those beneb 
duimg tbe brat ten years, tbe State would assign them 3 francs per I 
for sickness insurance, say 4 millions and a half, and 4 francs per bead 
disabtement insurance, say 6 milUcms. 

The old age insurance charges in excess rd 6 millions granted alte 
in subventions and preminms to 650,500 members of the General Penaoi 
dety may be calculated, for 850,000 new numbers at the rate, first of 
fts. premimiK, plus a frs. subventions for each of them, and later on 
average of 5 francs extra piemionis {ot 350,000 of them by virtue of ab 
16 of a law of June 5th., 1911, making 4,760,000 francs pins 1,250,000 
Of about 6 millions. 

To these figures must be added 200,000 fts. for the sanatoria, 
expenses for tbe establishment of which in permanent buildings are enti 
on the Supplementary Estimates. 300,000 francs should be reserved 
supplementary subsidies, for medical attention in the country and 
subsidies to the Temporary Old Age Societies of the mutualist associabi 
The costs of administration will, as up to the present, form a chi 
against the in snrance establishments. 

The total expenditure incurred by the State would then be 17 mill: 
during the period of organisation and propaganda. Its further incn 
might be compensated for by the future decrease and, in time, the ti 
extinction of the 65 francs allovranoes, which may be increased in 
period of tranation up to the amount of the masters’ contribution, but 
become unnecessary in the future, as the new payments made by the 
suied increased by premiums from fthe State will give the franc pet da; 

This new biuden of 17 millions is not a matter to cause alarm « 
country now thoroughly prosperous, the annual revenue of which mere) 
regularly without new taxation. 


APPENBIX. 

BiU for the General Reruiaticn oj Social Insurance against Sickness, Disablement am 
Age, presented to the Chamber of Represeniatives by M. de Ghellinch d’Ekeght^' 
AprU aJdh., 1912 . 


CBAPTEH 1. 

General Provisions. 

Alt. 1. — The insurance of workmen against inability to wotk,i 
to sickness, disablement and did age, shall be efiected, confoiffl' 
with the provisions of the present law, by means of mutualist associaW 
Jlleely selected and managed by the persons insured. 
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Br pe«»ais instiled shall be undeistood wodsns and employees of 
^leriex/^Aoee 'wages mr eMoltonents do net exceed 2,400 hrs. per yeai. 

Independent workmen who show that tbehr lesontoes do not ezosed 
iat%nie shall be allowed, <m application, the benefits of the law, on 
nehtions estatSshed by Royal Dectee. 

Art. 2. — Scbiess insnranoe shall be transacted directly by the 
imary or local nmtnal societies. . 

Art. 3. — Disablenient insurance shall be tiansacted, through the med- 
m of the same societies, by the federations (called reinsurance societies), . 
I whtdi tiiey are afiiliated for the purpose. 

Art. 4. — Old age insurance shall be transacted, through the medium 
the mutual societies or their federations, by the General Pension Society 
ider State guarantee, without prejudice to the provisions of the law of 
me 5th., 1911 on miners’ pensions, nor of the advantages reserved in vir- 
e of the temporary provisions of the existing law, to mutualist members 
Bhated to special temporary societies established for the purpose of 
impleting the allowances to granted to the workmen. 

Art 5. — A General Council of Thrift Institutions shall be instituted, 
shall consist of 15 members by right of office and of elected members. 

The members by right of office shall be the members of the Permanent 
jmmisaon of Mutualist Societies. 

The elected members shall be chosen for five years, by means of the 
stem of proportional representation established by the law for the par- 
imentary elections, by delegates of the recognised mutual societies in the 
oportion of one delegate per hundred members, or fraction of more than 
!ty members. 

In estimating the number of members giving right to a delegate, 
rxjunt shall be taken, other things being equal, of the respective members 
gistered for sickness, disablement and old age insurance. 

Members shall be elected by provinces, in the form and conditions 
I be established by Royal Decree, in the proportion of one member per 
)0,ooo inhabitants or fraction of 300,000, so that the total number shall 
jt exceed that proportion for the whole country. 

Substitutes may be elected at the same time as the effective members 
d may attend and speak at the meetings of the Council without voting 
d may even vote in the absence of the members they substitute. 

Art. 6. — The General Council shall exercise the powers conferred 
it by the present law and the Royal Decrees, which also shall determ- 
: its mode of working. 

The expenses of the working of the Council shall be charged against the 
ivemment. 

Art. 7. — In each province, and, as far as possible, in each administra- 
"C district, one or more Regional Councils of Thrift Institutions shall be 
itituted. 

Bach Council shall be composed of sixteen members elected for six 
Its : eight by the recognised mutual societies with headquarters in the 
trict, under the same conditions as the elected members of the General 
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Council of Thrift Institutions ; two shall be appmnted by the indqsttkl 
employeis in pn^ititm to the number of their insure^ workmeui retident 
in the district of the Council, two by the Government, and two by the Tei- 
manent Conunisrion (d the Provincial Council. 

Substitutes may be elected at the same time as the effective merabeis 
and may be present and speak but not vote at meetings of the Coundk and 
even vote in the absence of the memljers they substitute. 

Art. 8. — Each Council shall act as an insurance institute for aU wage- 
earners resident within its district, who are not members of an authorized 
society. A Royal Decree shall establish the method of wotkii^ 
of the Councils which may also be entrusted by Government with othei 
missions with regard to social health and thrift. The Council may ar- 
range with the mutual societies rntbin its district for the organisation ol 
the medical, dispensary and sanatorium services. 

Art. 9. — The expenditure of the Councils shall be covered : 

1st. As regards tie service of insurance of workmen who are not mut- 
ualistmembers.byamountsdiawnfromthecontributions of the workmen, 
the masters and ^e pubUc authorities towards this service ; ' 

2nd. As regards the medical and dispensary service of the memben 
of mutual societies that have had recourse for the purpose to the Regional 
Council, by the masters’ contributions ; 

3rd. As regards their other functions, half by the State and half bj 
the province. 

The Regional Councils, in their character of insurance institutes, shall 
form a separate legal body and enjoy all the rights of the recognised mutualisl 
lesodeties. They shall grant their members the same advantages, eventuallj 
reduced, always in proportion to their resources. 

They may notably receive subsidies from the public authorities aidj 
from benevolent administrations. 

Art. 10. — The Regional Councils may attach their insured membei; 
to mutual societies in their department, taking account of the preferenoi 
both of the insured person and of the various associations. 

Art. II. — -The provinces, the communes and benevolent establishment! 
shall communicate to the Regional Councils, the General Council of Thnft 
and the Government the rules guiding them in assigning the subsidies the; 
grant for the insurance service. 

These rules may not include provisions the effect of which would k 
to interfere with the results of the present law and the decisions taken k 
its execution, notably by making the grant of these subsidies subject to 
conditions restrictive of the liberty of political or religious opinion of tk 
members or limiting the age of admission of members. 

The subsidies cannot be made in proportion to the expenditure ; tkj 
must either be fixed amoimts, or in proportion to the compulsory or vol 
nntary contributions of the persons insured. 

• In the distribution of these subsidies the mutual societies carrot » 
oeive less favourable treatment than the Re^onal Councils for Thrift h 
stitutions. 
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SaM^OTM. 

Alt. 12. — A credit of five million francs shall be entered cm the Snp- 
lementary Estimates of Expenditure for the year 1912 and shall be placed 
t the disposal of the Government as a contribution to the foundation of 
lanatoria for the insured affected by contapons diseases and especially by 
uberculosis. • 

An annual allowance shall be entered on the ordinary Estimates of 
jxpenditure of the Department of Industry and Ijabonr for the State 
ontribution towards meeting the expenses of the treatment of the insured 
a the sanatoria. 

The sickness or disablement allowances provided in the present law 
day be stopped in the case of the sick who refuse without good reason to 
“t themselves be treated in the Sanatoria. 


Invislment of Fmds. 

Art. 13. — The mutual societies and federations may, in addition to 
he provisions of the law of June 23rd., 1894, invest their capital or reserves ; 

ist. In fully paid up shares of the workmens’ dwelling houses societies 
ipproved by the General Savings Bank under State guarantee ; 

2nd. In bonds of Belgian Societies that for five consecutive years at 
east have met all their engagements out of their ordinary funds ; 

3rd. In first mortgages on all real estate, up to twenty times the revenue 
n the cadastre serving as basis for the land tax ; 

4th. In hosjMtals, sanatoria, alms-houses and other buildings nesassary 
ior tte social aim. Yet the amount of these latter investments may not 
ixceed a fourth part of the assets, save for exceptions allowed bythe General 
Council of Thrift Insitutions. 


Chapter n. 

Inswanu, 

Art. 14. — Authorization for the sickness insurance service contsinplat- 
d in this law shall be granted to the mutualist societies recogitbed by tiie 
Sovemment and fulfilling the following conditions in accordance with, their 
ules : 

1st. Assuring their members of medical service and ipedicines or prov- 
ng that these members enjoy these benefits in some other way. 

and. Assuring tbmr members compensation of one franc perday ofsick- 
less, beginning with the fourth day at the earliest and the tenth at the latest, 
M three months, save for the exceptions provided for m the present law, 
md further ensmiag women in their confinements an allowance of 30 francs ; 
3id. Broviding f(K lie inspectiwi of the sick by adnainistmtots or visit- 
ftuely <deejEd for eight years at most, by ballot at the general meeting. 





from among the fuU members, in such a manner that ^ insp^ may k 
perfectly independent of the sick of whose rights to the benefits of this m. 

*”*^^*^)oritmg, in^^’ manner established by the toeral Cound 
of 'Etaift Institutions, an amount of three francs pMfull 
ies aco^ by the Council up to the same amount m gua^tee 
of tlS^gements, save for the temppiaiy eiemptaons tlut mayl* ^nW 
by the Government, after consultation with tte G»e^ (^al^ 

Coimcil of Thrift Institutions, to societies offenng other qiedal real 

“^^th^^ affiliated to a recognised disablement insumnoe Me^«; 

6th. Lending its assistance to the Regional C^cd of Thnft ^ht 
utions in attaching to it or undertaking the supervision of the insured it 

tident in the district of the soaety ; , t ■ 

7th Not expelling any full member after probation of six niimth 
at m^ on the ground of his having ceased to fulfil the telipous, pohtical 

professional or sanitary conditions requited for y^ratii. 

8th Settling disputes with regard to insurance by a court of ar^^ 
formL either by the Regional Council of Thrift Itetitutions, on in i^fom 
ity with the rules of the Federal Society to which ti« 

OT by to aibitratdts chosen, namely one by eaiffi of 

the^pute and the third by the two defa^ of 

by the local magistrate from among the managers of mutual sOaetie 

*”**^^1^1^ t^y must in no way have derogated from the law of Jm 

^^"^A^^S-CSatoSSgrantedbyt^ Go— 

sultation 4th thf Regional Connies and the 
Institutions. It can only be withdrawn in case of 
above conditions, and with the unanim^ coi^t of the Regional to 
of the district of the society, or of General 

Art i6 — The authorized societies shall forward, at totest tM n 
Sunday of each quarter, to each of their members, a card 
L ilsmitted to them throi^ the Federation to ^ 

The Federations and societies stall ^nme 

tjavments fbr tie to monfths to the members to fhom the k 

^ atmlication, members may obtain half yeatly «r yearly can 
Sriemtr a S » 'toterfori: which stall serve to substantn 

duly entered oh it, tiheCof the 
■Wri^'can notoger make any stoppage to -his 

rttaich the stamps to the ffiastos cwnpiito ^ 
•Mip enifh tfheh ihetoih to Whiiffitlidy ale made <«tt »e*piied, m 
Itotual S^^^ 

‘fe 'tite^WatoiSil* TWift IriStitiitiohs s«eft the peisoto fflsmed 
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If this card is not presented, the head of the bnsiness is bound to 
op from the wages, within the term and under the ccmditioiis to be 
tablidKd by Royal Decree, the compulsory contribntioiis of the work- 
en ate not members of mntnalist societies, and forward them to the 
eternal Coondl of Thrift Institutions of the pkoe oi residence of the work- 
an, together with his own contribution. 

hi case <A the head o^ the business not fulfilling his obligations, he 
lall be found to pay himself to the insuring institute twice the amount 
the contributions due and not paid either by himself or by his woikmim. 
lie local magistrate shall give order to this effet, free <rf charge, on the 
qniation ol the Regional Council or the mutual society or fedeiaticc 
mcemed, according to the forms established by Royal Decrep. 

Art. 17. — When an approved mntualist assodaticn docs not fulfil 
hliagtions towards a member, the latter shall apply to the Re^onal 
rdl, which shall arrange for the regular arbibatiau and, eventually, 
the payment cf (he compensation to the claimant out of the security 
B by the society, subject to appeal to the Government in the forms and 
sr (he conditions established by Royal Decree. 

Art. 18. — The compulsory workmen’s emtribution for sickness ia- 
nce shall be six francs a year at least. 

It may be reduced, on applicatiem, to three francs ; ist., for wcanen ; 
,, for workmen of than 20 years or bom before January ist., 1856, 
3rd., for aU other workmen who can show that tiiey do not earn wages 
lore than 15 francs per week. 

In such cases, the minimum daily compensation shaU be reduced to 
entimes per day. 

The following shall be at their request, dispensed from payment of 
contributions. 

(1) Workmen aged under 15 years or over 65 years ; 

(2) Domestic servants lodging and hoarding with the head of the 
iness ; 

(3) Workmen pensioned in virtue of the law ijf June 5th., 1911 
miners' pensions ; 

(4) Workmen who, while aged over ao years, can show that they 
not earn wages of above 12 francs per week. 

Those who have been dispensed shall only have claim to medical sendee 
i medicines, and treatment in the sanatoria within the hm^ of the 
mtces of the Regional Councils. 

Applications for reduction or dispensation shall be addressed, throqg^ 
m^um and with the approval of the mutual society of which Die wmk- 
1 is a mendier, or, if he is not a memb« of a mutual society, of the 
UBunal administantian, to the Region^ Council of Tbiift Institntkos. 
Art. 19. — The compulsory contribt^oo of the heads oi tesinessfis 
mtds Ddmess insurance is three francs a year per warkman, including 
se dispensed from payment of all contributions, and without distinction 
ige, sex w wages. 
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Hits ceatributiou shall be entrosted to the Re^(sial Council of Thtt 
Distitations of the place of tesidenoe of each workman. 

It shall be em^oyed conformably with the rules for insurance in tlu 
Cotmdl for workmm who are not members of anthorized mutual societie 

In the case of mutualist workmen, the masters’ contribution sha 
be used in the first place for the medical, dispensary and sanatorim 
services undertaken by the Regional Council in agreement with the mute 
societies of its department, or in their place ; it shall be fmther assigne 
to the mutual societies to which the workmen in question belong. In ord( 
to have a claim to participate, the mutualist societies shall supply tl 
^Regional Council with the accounts and supporting papers it shall judj 
necessary. 

Art. 20. — 'The State subvention in behalf of sickness insurance sha 
be three francs a year per insured person, including those dispensed. 

It shall be entrusted to the Re^mial Councils of the Thrift Institutioi 
and employed by them in the same manner as the masters’ contribution 

A complementary subsidy of from one to three francs may be grante 
according to the rules to be established by Royal Decree, for the niedie 
service of the insured residing at a great distance from the residence of 
doctor. 

Art. 21. — At the request of the authorized societies, the federatio 
in which they are united may be replaced in its relations with them by tt 
Regional Council, as far as concerns the medical, dispensary and sanatorim 
service. A Royal Decree shall establish the conditions necessary in ordi 
that the federations may discharge this office and receive the master 
contributions and the subsidies from the authorities. 


Chapteb III. 
Disablmmt Insurame. 


Alt. 22. — Authorization for the transaction of Disablement Insurant 
as contemplated in the present law shall be given to the federal societies k 
cognised by the Government, fulfilling according to provision in their rule 
the conditions required in nos. i, 3, 4, 6 and 7 of artide 14, Chapter II, and.i 
addition, ensuring the sick members of the federated sodetiesan allowano 
of at.least one franc per day from date of the cessation of the allowance 
granted by these sodeties, up to their recovery, or to the age of 65 yeat 
in case of permanent disblement ; regulating disputes as to insurance b) 
an arbitration court constituted either by the General Coundl of Thiil 
liisritutions, or, ccnformably with the rules of the Federal. Society, i 
siadi a way that the third arbitrator is not a member of the administrst 
ive qpimnKsion conoemed in the dispute. 

' yAotholization shall be granted or withdrawn as in the case of the piismi! 

sdcietieSa ■ ■ 1 

Art. 23. — Iffie workmen's cmnpulsory insurance eontribarion shall ^ 
six francs a year. 
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It may be reduced, cm their applicaticm, for the same classes as in the 
ise of siciness insurance. 

In these cases, the minimum daily allowance may also be. changed to 
) centimes the day. Dispensation shall be granted, likewise, from all 
mtributions, to the same classes of wc^kmen as may be dispensed from pay- 
ent of sickness insurance ccmtributions and with the same consequences, 
pplications for reduction or dispensation shall be treated in the same way 
in the case of sickness insurance. 

Art. 24. — The compulsory contribution of the heads of businesses 
r disablement insurance shall be three francs for the same period as in 
e case of sickness insurance. 

Yet it can only be exacted when the charges imposed on the heads of 
isinesses in view of the temporary measures hereafter established for old 
[e insurance allow of the amount of the disablement contribution being 
btracted from the masters' compulsory temporary payments towards 
Drkmen’s pensions. 

A Royal Decree, in conformity with the opinion of the Superior Coun- 
l of Thrift Institutions, shall determine the conditions of this transfer. 

The rules laid down for the payment and employment of the masters’ 
kness insurance contribution shall apply in the case of disablement in- 
rance, except that the federal societies shall take the place of the primary 
tttual societies. 

Artrcles 16 and 17 shall likewise apply to disablement insurance. 

Art. 25. — The State subvention for disablement insurance shall be 
ttr francs a year per person insured including those dispensed. 

It shall be forwarded to the Regional Societies or to the Federal So- 
ities, under conditions to be established by Royal Decree. 


Cbaptbb IV, 
Old Age Insurance. 


lyt. 26. — 'The recognized mutualist associations serving as inter- 
sdiairies for the aflSliation of their members to the General Pension Society 
ider State guarantee shall give proof of same on the card which must 
presented quarterly by each member to the head of the business. 

In case the cards are not presented or in the absence of such proof, the 
ad of the business shall be bound to deduct and to forward the work- 
in s compulsory payments towards their pensions in the same way and 
th the same degree of responsibility as in the case of sickness and disable- 
mt insurance. 

n^ ? 7 - — The workmen’s compulsory contribution to their pensions 
ill six francs a year ; it shall be forwarded to the General Society by 
’ 0“ces and agences entrusted with the service. It may be reduced, at thdr 
juest, to three francs : 

Kt. For women ; 

2nd. For workmen under 15 years of age ; 
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(cominnne, district, canton) the Coniedeiatiou will grant the canton a 
subvention of the same amount as it concedes to the local mntnal societies. 
In 1910 the . cantonal subventions for livestock insuiance amounted te 
$40,^ francs and the Confederation granted an equal amount in sub- 
ventions ; in the same year Uie. cantonal expenditure for hail insurance 
was 398,236 frs. and the federal subventions that ytax to livestock insui- 
ance institutions were 17 ; the cantons contributing to the development 
of hail insurance by undertaking the costs in connection with the policies 
or paying from 15 to 40 % of the premiums were 21. Therefore of 25 cantons 
only Uri, Glaris, Orisons and Ticino did not grant subventions to^ those 
insured against hail. 

Finally, the federal law on sickness and accident insurance ol 
June 23rd., 1911, approved by popular referendum on February 4th., 1912(1), 
also concerns agriculture in as far as it establishes that the ConMeratic* 
shall grant subventions also to rural mutual societies for aid in case of sick- 
ness and to the National Accident Insurance Institute at Lucerne in whid 
the fanners may insure. And in the mountain regions where means 
of communication are difficult and the population is sparse, the mutual aid 
societies will have a right to an armual or supplementary subsidy of 7 fis. 
at most per person insured. 

The general lines of the legislation in force in Switzerland with regani 
to insurance being thus established, we shall find it easier to deal will 
two manifestations of the intervention of the authorities in this field ; to 
mean the Message of the Federal Council to the Assembly in relation to 
the foundation of a federal social insurance office and the report of the 
Coimcil of State to the Grand Council of Vaud on the subsidies to be granted 
to the hail insurance societies. 


§ r. Mkssage of the federal council on the foundation 

OF A FEDERAL SOCIAL INSURANCE OFFICE. 

The Message of the Federal Council of October 29th., 1912 in relati* 
to the foundation of a federal social insurance office is divided into eight 
sections ; in the first, which serves as an introduction, mention is made of 
the chief points of the Federal Law of February 4th., 1912 on Sickness and 
Accident Insuiance; the second sets forth the duties of the Federal Conndl 
in reference to the execution of that part of the law dealing with acddent 
insurance ; the third, the duties of the same in relation to sicbess insurance ; 
in the fourth, examination is made of the special relations between the 
sickness insurance societies and the National Accident lusuiance Institute; 
in the fifth, , the questicm is raised whether any existing division of the 
federal hdministiation can be entrusted with the carrying out of the law; 
in the sixth', the advisability of founding a federal social insuiance office is 
considered ; the seventh deals with the powers such an office should posse*'' 

(i) See of Economic nni Social InMigcncCf lbrdi>April, igis. 
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be eightii establishes the general lines of its organization. The Message 
ndes with a draft for a federal bill for the foundation of this ofSce, 
iHfe shall here briefly notice the most important points in this message: 

a) With regard to accident insurance, the Federal Council must by 
ixerdse supervision over the National Swiss Insurance Institute at 
me; the'Federal Council must nominate the directors, from among 
proposed by the Board of Management of the Institute, and must 
ine the fundamental regulations, the annual reports and balance 
s 

b the Confederation reimburses half the workmg expenses, pays a 
of the premiums for non-professional accident insurance, and contrib- 
m annual subsidy equal to an eighth of the premiums to the volunt- 
isurance branch (let us remember that farmers are included among 
oluntarily insured), even from a fiscal point of view the aimual accounts 
; to be audited and the various items of the expenditure separately 
ined. 

further, according to law, the Federal Counal nas to decide on special 
;rs : as, for example, whether foreigners should be allowed the full 
its assured, taking into account the advantages offered to Swiss citi- 
by the legislation of the country from which these foreigners come, 
generally also on disputes between the insured and the Institute, 
bother important duty of the Federal Council will be to consider, 
hen to support in Parhament, Federal Bills prepared bytheNation- 
stitute in relation to voluntary accident insurance and voluntary 
ity insurance. 

The Message declares that there can be no difficulty in leaving to the 
ng offices of the Federal Department of Industry the duties in coimec- 
irith appeal against the orders of the National Institute in matters 
:cted with the prevention of accidents, the organization of competi- 
for inspectorships and the decision to be taken in questions as to 
ler a business belongs or not to the group of businesses contemplated 
le law. But other arrangements must be made for the decision of 
ions concerning the chief supervision the Federal Council has to exer- 
ver the Institute, which can only.be settled by a special technical 

b) In regard to sickness insurance we know that the law limits it- 
) sanctioning the rights of the mutual aid societies which satisfy certain 
te conditions to obtain a subvention from the Government. 

here are at present in Switzerland about 2,000 sickness insurance so- 
i and, as most of them will ask for recognition with the object of ob- 
g the federal subvention, there is no doubt the administration will 
Qiuch difficulty in supervising the careful application of the law. To 
e the federal subvention, the mutual aid societies must, as we know, 
t their rules for the approval of the Federal Council, bring them into 
nnity with the provisions of the law and so, for example, transact 
luce on mutual lines, allow the members to pass freely from one 
y to another, guarantee them the minimum benefits, ensure them the 
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iiK clHier of doeton aai apothemties, watebt that the meahei does i 
rnahe a piofit in money oat of his insuiance, etc. 

Paitb», the Federal CocmeU i«ay, by right or at the leqnest of tit 
oonoemed, impose fines rat asy societies that infringe any of the prindj 
prorisions of tte law and in seme cases even ndtfadraw its reception. 1 
law oonfeis on the Federal Council a kind of jimsdiction over all ti^ 
ooitespmiding to the obligations imposed on the Sodeties in consideiaii 
of the Federal snbvention. So also, all the ptovisions adopted by | 
cantons with regard to compulsory insurance are subject to the apptoi 
of the Federal ^undl. 

Finally, the message mentions that, in addition to the usual subsH 
granted to the sickness sodeties (fixed according to the age and sex oit 
msiued, the benefits assured and the geograplucal situation of the soci 
ies and varying between 3.50 fis. and 3.50 te. per individual insured), 1 
law also contem^ates the undertaking by the (^federatimi of part dt 
costs of treatment of the sick or of women in their accouchements inf 
mountain regions where communication is difficult and the popukti 
sparse, without any sickness society being necessary in such regions, t 
law estalffishes the principle, but it is for the authorities entrusted i 
its execution to develop it. 

The message adds that this legislative provision must be consida 
as opportune and that it will have good effects. But its economic impi 
anoe depends absolutely upon the manner of carrying out the law, wli 
requites a practical sjnrit and a great knowledge of the special conditii 
and particular requirements of mountain populations. 

(e) The special relations between the sickness societies and the Natin 
Institute are regulated by articles 27 and 54-59 of the law. Sickness swi 
ies are obliged to lend their assistance in cases of accident, in the sa 
that they must, at the request of the National Institute, entrust an ago 
of the Institute in their district with the declaration and investigatin 
disasters, the coltection of premiums, and the work in connection will 
benefits assured. The National Institute may, further, transfer ti 
sickness society, as far as concerns its district, for the first six weeks, 
insurance of medical treatment in case of sickness due to accident 
well as the compensation for unemployment. 

The General Council, in this case, acts as intermediary between tltl 
tional Ihstitate and the richness societies,in so far as, after consulting tk 
it has to fix the commissions due to the societies, in consideration of 4 
agency work and for the transfer of insurance for the first six weeks. 

'She National Institute derives many advantages from being att 
avail itself of the sickness societies as agents and insurance offices, nao 
economy in its management and greater facility of control. Butastbeii 
ness Societies show much iKsitatirar in undertaking the work, the t 
of the l^eral Council in recondling the various interests of the Instil 
and the Mutual Aid Societies is without doubt very difficult. 

With regard to the question whether any existing division of 
Federal Administratton could undertake the execution of the law, the" 
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sets f®tl! tie reasonsifqi: an answer in the negative. The Depart- 
t of Industry, has already too many other duties, for meae to be as- 
id to it. Nm agaan is the federal Office for Saperviaon Private 
ranoe Businesses suited for the purpose. In ffict the supervision to be 
Qsed over the National Insurance Institute of Lucerne is much more 
[fiive, and trf a completely different character from that the Pederal 
e has to erordse over the private insurance businesses. 

The Federal Administration will have in this case to occupy itself 
:tly with the carrying out of the law, in a word, not only to control, but 
activdy to giude the sickness societies and bring them into agreement 
each other on certain points (for example, on that of freedom of 
iheis to. pass from one society to another), decide controversies that 
arise between them, and induce them gradually to organize according 
K principles insurance technique. 

Bvmi the solution consisting in entrusting the chief supervision of 
National Insurance Institute and the carrying out of the provisions 
tckness insurance to an Office of Sickness Societies dependent cm the 
artment of Industry is rejected by the Message. As the law has at one 
the same time regulated the two kinds of insurance, while uniting 
a together, so a single office must direct them both, the rather, as in cert- 
matters, as, for example, the regulation of relations with the doctors, 
ihecaries and hospitals, the interests of the sickness societies and the 
ional Institute are identical. 

(«) There is, therefore, no alternative but to found a special office 
the carrying out of the law on sickness and accident insurance, for 
ffi the message proposes the name of “Federal Social Insurance Office", 
idicate that it will specially have to deal with insurance societies organ- 
y the State in the general interest. This office must not only see to 
nying out of the law, that is, supervise the National Institute, enter 
elations with the sickness societies, arrange the procedure of recogni- 
ipply the provisions for freedom of members to pass from one society 
)tter, for the benefits of insurance, the relations with doctors and 
ecaries, the grant of subsidies, etc. ; but it must also give proof 
enterprising spirit in completing and developing the legislation in 
thus, for example, it will be in a position to compile statistics for the 
ss soewties in relaticm to the number and duration of cases of sickness 
heir classification ; likewise, it must assist the federal authorities in 
s rekting to the fomidation of a pension society for federal employ- 
Snally, it must initiate studies for the organization of disablement 
Id age insurance. 

0 In the 7 th. and 8 th. Sections of the Message, as we have said, the lim- 
the powers of the Office and the general lines of its organisation 
t forth. Here it will be enough to say that the Federal social Insurance 
is founded as a special division of the Federal Department of Commerce, 
try and Agriculture.. The first article of the bill establishes that, 
^ the execution of the federal law on sickness and aeddent insurance. 
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the Fedeial Coimdl may entrust this office with other dtities in thesph 
of social insurance. 

It the sittings d the nth, and i2th. December, 1912, the Council of t 
States after hearing the report of Herr Usteri of Zurich and the speeches 
Federal Councillor Schultess and Messrs. Schetier and Winiger, proceed] 
without serious opposition to tl» discussion of the articles of the bill, wtiii 
was finally unanimously approved. • On the 19th. December, it was 1 
proved in the National Council by 97 votes against 12. 

§ 2. The befoet or the codncii, op state op vatid on batt. mstiEANa 

The report of the Council of State of Vaud of October 22nd., 1912,! 
a reply to the express invitation of the Grand Council of Vaud in a tesi* 
tion cf May 8th., 1912, in which the Council of State was urged tostal 
as speedily as possible the means of contenting the viticulturists of 'la CJi 
by the institution of compulsory mutual hail insurance, especially by raisi 
the subsidy granted to the voluntarily insured, perhaps even to 50 '' 
the amount of the premiums. 

After a few remarks on the origin of hail insurance and the vai 
phases of its development in Switzerland (the first Swiss society for 
branch of insurance was founded in 1825) tbe report alludes to the orgai 
tion of the two insurance societies now working in the country : the f 
Society of Zurich and the Paragrlle of Neuchdtel. As we know the f 
Society extends its work to almost all the cantons and insures the gn 
part of the agricultural produce; the ParagrUe, on the contrary, is lin 
to the insurance of vineyards in the canton of Neuchatel. 

In 1892 the canton of Vaud commenced subsidising hail insurs 
The Grand Council voted a special credit to reimburse insured landoa 
within the territory of the canton 20 % of the premiums they pay to the S 
Society, besides the general expenses of policies (dues, copying etc). As 
be seen from the following table, in 1892, as a result of this encoui 
ment on the part of the Government, the amounts insured for vines 
grain, were very appredably higher than in the previous year. 

Since 1893 in virtue of the Federal Daw for the improvement of ! 
culture, the Confederation has been repaying the canton half the expe 
it has to bear for hail insumnce ; however, in 1906 with the desire to 
further encouragement to this class of insurance, the Grand Council 
creased its subvention form 20 % to 30 % of the amount of the premii 

The claims paid to the farmers of the Canton of Vaud between 1 
and 1911 amounted to 548,871.60 frs. and, as the premiums paid during 
same period reached the figure of 1,035,850.03 fas., the proportion ol 
claims to the premiums was 52.9 %. If we consider that the general ava 
for the whole of Switzerland is 78.5 %, we see that hail rnsurance » 
Canton of Vaud is sufficiently developed. And from the report we i 
find that, in respect to the number of persons insured, the ^^ton of Vi 
hoMs the eighthplaoe among the Swiss Cantons, and , in respebt to the afflO 
insured, the fourth place 
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A?iiou>iis Insured and Premiums Paid by the Canton of Vaud. 
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MEhtlein 190a the amotmt assured against hail was estiinated at 2.255 
of the agricuittiial produce of tte canton, on the other hand, m 1912, j 
was about . 10 % (since the total amount of the agriculturalprodnceinsiau 
was about 70 million francs). Hence the Report concludes that both by Ha 
on of the Government subventions and the activity displayed by the Suit 
Society I voluntary insurance is spreading more and more among the fan 
ers. Yet it examines at length the qaestion of the adv^Wlity or othe^ 
of instituting a system of compulsory insurance, profiting by the experient 
of this system in Bulgaria. The Manager of the Simss Society has ai 
considered the question, availing himself of the statistics of agricnltaral pi 
duce that might have been insured in the four yeaisi90I-l904 and cousk 
ering the losses due to hail in the same period. 

The conclusions he came to are reproduced in the report and areabsc 
utely opposed to the introduction of compulsory insurance. If the S»i 
Society has not yet suflered too ctmaderable losses in the Cmton of Vaud, li 
is due more ehan all to the small number of viticulturists of the cant 
who insure and to a favourable distribution of ri^. On the other hai 
if there were compulsory insurance, the vineyards of the canton would fa 
a mass of exceptional risks, already in itself a dan^r, o^g to the I 
bility of vineyards to damage by hail. A hailstorm, intri^cally moden 
in extent, in this canton might be a real catastrophe for an insurance sooe 
The Steiss Society could not therefore undertake the risks of compulsi 
insurance of the vineyards of the canton of Vaud. 

Thus rejecting the idea of instituting compulsory insurance, the rep 
consideied what other more suitable means there might be for encourag 
the increase of hail insurance among tire farmers of tte canton. 

At present the subventions from the Confederation and from the c 
ton of Vaud amount to 30 % of the premiums, phis the general e^ 
of the contract, amounting to 2.90 frs. per policy (l franc for cantonal sta 
duty, 1.50 for the cmitract, and 40 c. for carriage and registotion). 

As we have had occasicm to observe, thenumberofpersonsmsuredmS 

canton is constantly increasing and this is certainly largely due to t 
beuefioent intervention of the State. It is interesting to see how 
suied capital is divided among the 3,840 policies underwntten ; me Wu 
ing figures clearly show the proportion in which the large and small landd 
ers insure. They refer to 1912 : 

Out of about 7 million frs. cf capital insured ; 


1^000,000 frs re 
^65,000 » 


presented 34 policies for mote than 10,000 frs. 

, 95 » (of which 70 were vmeyatdpolic) 

of from 5,000 to 10,000 frs. ea <4 


SiaSS-OOC » 


3 , 7 « » 


of from 100 frs. to 5,000 frs. 


The Council of State, considering that in 1913 the caintal assured m 
wmdd «^My amount to 10,000.000 frs, and fairing mto 
eration the fact that in 1912 the ejgienditure for irKumnce amount 
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I4frs. while the amount ^tiinated in advance had been 45,000, prcpose: 
iciease the cantonal subsidy by 10 % of the amount of the pteminms 
lever, as it is considered that the State must above all encourage th 
ranee of small farmers, it is proposed to limit this increase to insurano 
amounts not above 800 frs. The policies for higher amounts wil 
mue to benefit by the 30 % subvention only. The proposed incteasi 
which will form occasion the additional expenditure of 30,000 frs 
the canton, 50 % of which wiU form a charge against the Confederation 
The drafter of the report concludes by expressing his opinion that thi 
Ltional encouragement given to hail insurance by the State will happil; 
k the beginning of anewstage in the interesting, butstiUatthismomen 
uncertain, study of compulsory insurance for all agricultural produce 




Part 111: Credit 


INtERNATIONAL STATISTICS OF SAVINGS BANKS 


A statistical review of the moneys collected in the Savings 
nks of the principal countries of the world is of very great interest for 
observer of the financial markets open to investments in behalf of 
tictdture. 

Although some legislators and economists oppose the tendency of 
! Savings Banks to seek a safe and xemimcrative investment in loans 
rural mortgage, declaring that such operations do not correspond with 
i nature of the deposits received by the Banks, which may, in time of 
nic, as in case of a war, be withdrawn simultaneously by the depositors, 
t the investment of deposits in mortgages is continually increasing. 

I Then, in many countries, the Savings Banks have acquired the import- 
te of real institutes for land credit operations of long maturity, eitin- 
Ishable in annual instalments and have thus had an influence on the 
jmortgaging of rural landed property. 

It would be useful to show in a single table of international statistics 
precise amount of capital deposited in the Savings Banks and that 
:sted in each class of investments made by them with this avail- 
capital, specifying the amount invested in rural and in urban loans, 
lyable with or without sinking fund. 

Such a table would be very useful in indicating at once how much has 
1 invested in rural property and how much may still be invested in it, 
the advisability of changing the mode of granting loans on real estate 
he several countries, choosing by preference those forms of credit that 
rantee an investment that will promote the progress of rural pro- 
tion. 

In the statistical notes we now reproduce from the Prussian “ Statis- 
al Correspondence ” (i), we are only able to give the reader information 
:o the number of savings bank books and the amounts deposited at the 
of each year, and during the whole period 1908-1910. With these figures 
io not completely attain the object of out enquires into the matter of land 
ht and they cannot even serve as indications of the economic situation of 

(i) SttiUstisches Kormpondaif, published by Uie Royal Prmsian NaUoual StatisUcai 
Year XXXVln, no. 52. Oct. 19th., 1912. 
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(i) SaviagB Btnles, MCtioot o( lUlatiag Baakt. 
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iiitig confidence as coUectois and investois (f the savings o£ 
viduals, etc. In one country the Savings Banks only collect the 
ngs of the poorest classes of ^ population, in others ttey act more 
=ss as deposit banks in which amounts are deposited also for very 
t terms or for convenience of payment, where the system of payment 
ugh the banks exists. In some states, savings banks are found in 
y small village, elsewhere by lea^n of their situation, they can only 
ive the deposits of persons in the larger centres. 
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DSTBRNATIONAI, statistics OT SAvmOS BANKS 


5. United Kiogdoot 


6 , France . 


7. Italy. 


OaMea of Savings Banb 


Post Office Savings Banks . 
Other Savings Banks . . 


Post Office Savings Banks 
Other Savings Banks . . ■ 


Total . . . 


Peat Office Savings Banks 
Otluj Savings Banks. . . . 


Total . . . 


National Savings Bank(i) 
Other Banks 


Total . . . 


National Savings Bank (i) 
Other Banks 


Total 


I Post Office Savings Banks 
Ordinary Banks 


Total . . . 


Post Office Savings Banks 
Ordinary Banks .... 


Total . . 


Post Office Savings Banks (a)- 
Ordinary Banks 


Total . . 


(i) Cocreqioaffiag 


to the Poet bfflee Sartags Banks. — (a) ProvWonal Figoree. — 
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r of Savtaff Biak Booki | Aao«Bt of 


at the Bad of tbe Tear 


Total ^ per iobabltant SavingB 

perioolnliabftaflta (in nimon, (b mrk*) Bank Book 

^ (la maifea) 



l. 234 -«« ! 

31*6 1 5 

2,944.06 j 

IS-oo i 
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13. Switzerland. 


14. Hungary 


15. Vnited States . 


16. Australia (including New Z^- 
laud) 


Total Savings Banks 

Post Office Savings Banks 

Other Savings Bonks 

Total 

Post Office Savings Banks 

Other Savings Banks 

Total 

Post Offiice Savings Banks .... 
Other Savings Banks 

Total 

Savings Banks 

Total Savings Banks 


The largest amount of savings is collected in the United States 
America, namely 17.700,000,000 marks; next comes Germany » 
16,800,000 marks : Holland comes last of all with .^9,400,000. In they 
under consideration the total amount of deposits in the Savings Bails 
every country has increased. _ . , 

The largest increase per inhabitant was in Prussia, 3^*95 
from 1908 to 1910. the least in Russia 1.85 marks. There were K 
increases in Germany, Australia and Norway, of niore than 20 j 
inhabitant. Even the average amount in the savings bmks ^ 
generally, with the sole exceptions of England (338 mks. in 1^8 an J 
inks, in 1910) and the United;^ States (1,870 mks. in 1909 and 
in 1910). 
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ibn of Sonoo Boob 


Amcnint of Detwatts j 

at the ^od of the Year 

a 

pa 100 iohabitanti 

Total 

(in minions o( tuarka) 

a 

pa inhabitant 
(in marks) 

pa 

Savings Bank Bo<± 
(in marks} 



6 

7 

8 

»<),332 

52.07 

1,246.27 

34 I ,*4 

656.43 



7 ®-? 4 

3-77 

113.06 

>4.184 

5.24 

t,666.73 

79.76 

1,523-16 

>8,483 

8.51 

1 . 745-47 

83.53 

981.43 

17,146 

3.44 

83-77 

3-96 

115-11 

W.25I 

5-44 

1,792.21 

84.82 

1,559-46 

16.397 

8.88 

1,875-98 

88.78 

999-78 

15,970 

3,72 

91.68 

4.39 

ri 6 .i 4 

3,754 

3-95 

I.99I-95 

95-37 

T.601.57 

9,724 


2,083.63 

99-76 

1,031.64 

5.848 

9 , 9 « 

15 . 374-33 

176.33 

I.765-94 

2,908 

9,94 

17.og6.04 

185.47 

1,869.87 

7,185 

10.23 

37,692.85 

188.64 

1.843.55 

1,854 

32,83 

1.217.05 

231.90 

706.42 

>,226 

33-74 

1,288.12 

240.45 

712.76 

1,692 


1,402.26 

256.93 

731-98 


The habit of saving is found to be most widely diffused in Denmark 
javings bank books per too inhabitants) and Switzerland (52 books per 
inhabitants). The extreme reverse is found in Russia with 4.5, Hun- 
' 9.7 and the United States with 10,2 books per too inhabitants. The 
|is characteristic that in these two latter countries we find the 
pt average amormts per bcok, 1.844 mks in the United States and 
[ in Hungary. 

pthough the data are not in themselves altogether sufficient to show 
Importance of the deposits in the Savings Banks for possible ic- 
^t in behalf of rural property, we shall arrange the figures in descend- 
ible, giving for each country the amount of deposits per inhab- 
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these we shall show tlK figuies indicating the average amog 
of deposits per book. 

Amoont of D^wriU 


SUtei 

Years 

pet 

Inhabitant 

Saving* Bank 
Book 



mks. 

joki. 

I' Denmark 

. . 1909 

366 

672 

3 Switzerland. . . . 

. . 1908 

342 

656 

3 Prussia 

. . 1910 

276 

861 

4 Germany 

. . 1910 

258 

779 

5 Australia 

. . 1910 

257 

731 

6 Norway 

. . 1910 

338 

570 

7 United States . . . 

. . 1910 

189 

1.844 

8 Austria 

. . 1909 

179 

807 

9 Sweden 

. . 1910 

174 

454 

10 France 

. . 1909 

II 2 

320 

II England 

. . 1910 

100 

330 

12 Belgium 

. . 1909 

100 

272 

13 Hungary .... 

. . I9ZO 

100 

1,032 

14 Italy 

. . 1910 

95 

433 

15 Holland 

. . 1909 

72 

231 

16 Russia 

. , 1910 

18 

405 


A glance at this table su£5ces to show that there is no immediate a 
certain relation, as is generally believed, between the wealth or capital 
a nation and the amount of savings per inhabitant. Norway, in this tali 
occupies a higher position than the United States. England comesli 
after Denmark, which is at the head of all these nations. An examiiiaS 
into the conditions of these countries shows that the mass of savings a 
centrated in the saving banks depends, most of all, on the number of bramJ 
on the facility of the means of communication, on the condition even 
the cultivation of the people and. finally, on the various and special fundi 
of the savings banks in the national economic life. 



DENMARK. 


THE MOST RECENT RESULTS OF THE WORK 
OP THE DANISH LAND CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS. 


sources; 

RT3 Asn Balance Sheets lot 1911-12 of 14 OamshEEnd Credit Assodations and 9 
MoitgEge AssocUtioos gcasting Loans on secoml mortgage. 

N, Danske Ponds og Aktler [Danish SicufiHes and Shares) Copenhagen, 1912, 
duentary Commonicatlons for the Month of October from our Correspondoit at Co- 
penhagen. 

gegnskaber (1908-1912) for Kongeriget Danmarhs Hypothelchank [Five Baiance Sheets 
If the Mortgage Sank of the Kingdom of Denmark), Copenhagen, 1908-1922. 


n our number for April 1911, we published a detailed study of the or- 
ition of rural land credit in Denmark. This study induded (pp. 
93) statistical tables, showing the work of all the Danish mortgage 
;establishments for the year 1910. We now have materials for similar 
tical tables for the two succeeding years. To facihtate consultation, 
re the material in two tables, the first of which gives all statistical in- 
tion relating to the land credit associations which only lend on first 
;age; the other indudes the mortgage associations, founded, on the 
try, for the spedal purpose of making cheap loans on second mortgage. 
W an explanation of their manner of working and for an understand- 
the difieience in the organisation of the two classes of these mortgage 
associations, we refer our reader to the above artide (same bulletin 
16-189) W® shall only repeat here that all the assodations ate based 
: co-operative prindple of mutual solidarity. 
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From the above table we see that the total amoont 
on fet mortgage by the 14 land credit assoaabons amounted ^tkl 
gmningof 1912 to the enormous sum of 1,645 <TOwns ot 2.3 

francs. Hardly the half of this debt tardened H 

several of the above associations, and notably the 
dation of the Proprietors in the Dioceses of the Islan^) d® distagt 
in their reports and financial state^ients between urta and nml Iw 
niedse infection on the rural land debt cannot be pven. Accord 
to the mode of calculation explained in the 1911 article, st®’ 

that the mortgage loans gianted by the association cm rural ^damm 
ed in iQio to 750 million crowns, we arrive at the fig^ of 850 mil 
crowns or about 1,200 million francs for the teginning of 1912. 

The mortgage associations, again, are divided mto 
the first granting loans on urban, the second on rural land. The 
clearly sLn in the following table showing separately the results obtas 
by each group of these associations. 
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It IS quite natural that the importance of tee ^Derations. fomJ 
for the purpose of lending on second 

that of the credit associations wily lendmg on first morl^g^ 1 

n shows that the total amount lent by tls mortgage assoaab^ was J 
103 nuffion crowns or about 145 

of% miUion crowns (120 milli(m francs) ” 

18 milli on crowns {23 million francs) on raid. Yet tie work o* tte v, 
recently founded associations has a certam mterest. sm« attempts , 
now being made in several other countries to solve the probta: 
oreanizing land credit on second mortgage, while it ^ 

^^TolvJl in Denmark in 1895 for the towns (with the foundation olt 
fest association of the dass) and in 1906 for the country. 

The total amount of loans granted on rural mortga^ by 1i 23 la 
credit associations is therefore now 870 milhon crowns Add to this | 
Xl o^he loans granted by the savings banks (250 milhon crowns) an 
fomrntions and private capitalists (about 400 milhon crowns) and we 
see that the mortgage indebtedness of Danish agriculture is now 1,500 mil 
crowns or more than two thousand milhon francs. , 

We shall close this summary with the latest mforumtion wit rej 

to the working of the Kingdom of Denmark toi 

law of April 6th., 1906, in order to raise the pnee of the bonds of thel 

on the security of the capital supplied by the State (2o: 
hon crowns), borrowed aomiffion in 3 y*% l>o?<ls in 1^6, and 
20 million crowns in 4 % bonds in 1908. With to S 

years, it bought bonds of the land credit ^oaataous, amoimtmg at th 
of the year igio, to 33,840,200 crowns (48 milhon francs). We seej 
to — is insignificau^enoughin comparison -th to Ur^^-^ 
loans and bonds of to land credit associations, and, m fact, to act# 
to bank has not had up to to present any great influen* 
to bonds issued by to associations. In the following year 1911, the » 
tly Cht a few land bonds, as its resources (to two above m«t. 
tons) w^re almost exhausted and the international financial posih® 

not allow of its making new loans at low „utai„ed a 

Now recently, on Ar^t 3Kt., 1912. bank bf obtained a 
loan of 15 miUion francs. We may, therefore, for^e that ‘t wH “ 
its efiorts, though in limited degree, to keep up the pnee 0 
bonds by new purchases. 


(i) Sm BuUMn of Earn, ani Soo. fill; I9ii- IV, p. 190. 



KINGDOM OP HUNGARY. 


OUTLINES OF LAND CREDIT LEGISLATION 
AND ORGANIZATION IN HUNGARY. 


SOVKCGS: 

of the Hungarian Governnunt to the Intmuitional Jnsiiiutt of AgrituUurt: 

mi OP MiNiSTBRiAL CouKCnxoB Hajdu, Sub-M&naget of the itoyhl Central Statlitical 
Office of I«and Cre<^t I<egislatic« and Organisation in Hungary. . 

OfficMi PubliuUiOHs: 

SAL C<HXEcrioN OF THE LAWS 0? IRE KINGDOM. Italian Edition published by the 

Department for Home Affairs. Budapest. 

pAKiAN STAiisncAL Yeafbook. Ncw Scrks, 1910. Budapest, 191a. 

E 

, Olhar Publicaifons : 

LIE (Dr. Fritz): Die Bodenkreditinstitute der Oesterreichisdi-DDgarisdien Monardiie, 
^1841 bis 1910. {Land Cftdit Establishments of thi Au^to-Hut^arian Monarchy from 
^ 0 1910). Plication of the Archiv ffir Bodenkredit des Bayeiisdien Handetobask 
rzu Munchen.*’ Munich, Humbiot, 1912. pp. 238. 


§ I. FRINCIPAI, I,AWS on tAND CEBBIT IN HUNOARV. 

S 

i'Tbe oiganizatioii of TUial land credit in Hungary is of special interest, 
fonly as regarding a country iu which agriculture occupies the most 
|?rtant place in the national economy, but also on account of its spe- 
( economic and legal characteristics, which we shall give in outline in 
i»utse of this article. 

[It is above all in law XXXVI of 1876 we find the fundamental rules 
feting the organisation of the land credit establishments. According 
pe above Report of the Hungarian Government to the International 
Itute ot Agriculture, the object of this law was to g^ve the land Credit 
p issued by the national Iwd credit establishments an absolute guai^- 
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anise,* so tiiat they might be well received on the exchange and qm 

at the highest prices. .... 

b copfonnity with the proviacos of this law, tod ocmds may h 
sued by : (ist.) societies limito by shares authoriz^ in their rules to tu 
act mortgage business; 2nd, co-operative credit societies founded by m 
eis of real estate : both th^ classes of societies are obliged, before J 
can issue tod securities, to form % capital of at least 400,000 crowns, 
a special guarantee of the issue. capital is undistrainable, and, 

greater security, must be invested in bonds quoted on the exchange (1 
bonds Government bonds, preference bonds) ; in loans on the securitj 
such bonds up to the amount of V4 ths. of their quoted value on the exchai 
in discounting at a date of up to six months for personal estate secuii 
and ctmpons. and up to 3 m<mths for bills of exchange; in purchase of 
estate mortgaged to the establishment at a price not exceeding the am 
of the mortgage itself. 

Land bonds can only be issued for an amount not exceedmg tw 
times that of the reserve fund, or half the value of the tod mortj 
No tod bond can be issued for less than 40 florins. 

The mortgage establishments are obliged to withdraw their mofli 
bonds from circulation as the loans granted ate paid off. 

The real estate mortgaged for the issue of land bonds serves as 
security for all the bonds issued and may not be liable to claims from t 
parties. Every mortgage credit society must publish, every mx moi 
in the papers indicated in the rules, or in the Official Journal, the not 
value of its tod bonds in circulatiwi ; the amount of mortgages bys 
its bonds are secured ; the amount of the capital serving as guarante 
the tod bonds and detailed indication of the investrnerit of the loan, 
information must further be sent to the local court within a week fiomi 


of publication. .... . lu 

The law enforces the fulfilment of these obhgabons by means of he 
penalties. With the object of encouraging the development of tod m 
considerable fiscal exemptions have been granted. The law XXX of il 
which provides for special loans through the m^um of the Hurgai 
Land Credit Establishment, for works of irrigation and improvemeii 
farms, in fact, grants exemption from stamp duty and taxa noU 
on bonds issued by this estabUshment, but also on the tod bonds la 
by the National Land Credit Institute for Small Landholders, by the M 
Hungarian Bank, and finally, by all mortgage establishmrate wt 
guarantee fund of at least 3,000,000 crowns. All these tod bw® 
dedaied, without distinction, suitable investments for the money oil 
ors. Also the funds of Communes, public institutions, and foundah 
and moneys deposited with the courts may be invested in’ these se^ 
Other important laws may also be menticmed ; and; with tliea 
last article of Law XXXII, 1897, tending to ensure the security of 
ments of title (tod bonds and securities) issued to obtam money for' 
. setUements or works of improvement. 


uu(oa«WB« i«3 


; ia^t secured on kiMtga^ on land and'intended 
bual <if the course of streams, defence against 
)dsi watM dfainhig of marshes m other land, irri^tiui other 
eetsindiiiatM in ^bvrymaybe granted bymeans of the issue of the land 
uiities contemplated in the above law, if it does not exceed 78 % of the 
ue .of tibie 'hiitd'^ estimaled at the date (d registration of the mortgage 
bjMKdded ^tthO amount of tho loan does not exceed that of the cost 
the ^ redamation. If necessary, the money will be lent in instal- 
nts, in prc^brtion as the work is actually accomplished. 

I By* article the mortgage loans guaranteed by a capital constituted 
tr- divition <rf ihe:'land- cannot serve as a basis for the issue of land se- 
ities, unless the' whole amount of the loan, including possible charges by 
idh the land is already faurdened,doesnotexceed two thirds of the estim- 
b valuO'Of the real estate mortgage, and if the division of the land 
if'been carried otlt in accordance with the general provisions of the law, 
Ich we shall not ^ve here. 

According to- § 8 the establishments proposing to issue land bonds 
contemplated by this law, must, before the issue, constitute the fund 
lerve as Special guarantee of these land bonds and indicate this amount 
heir rules. If the establishment desires to issue land securities in order 
(btain capital for the work of home colonisation and land improvement, 

I fund must not be less than six million crowns. It is regulated by the 
spotutog provisions, soine of which we have already mentioned, of 
:876 law bn issues of land securities. This law even forbids the issue 
nd bonds for amounts superior to twenty times the guarantee fund. 
Another special law, with the object of encouraging the replanting of 
raids destroyed by phylloxera (law V of 1896) also deserves mention : 
ints exemption for a certain number of years from taxation and stamp 
s to the national credit establishments disposed to conduct opera- 
1 in favour of wine farmers, provided they have a paid up capital of at 
eight million florins, and bind themselves by contract with the De- 
ment of Finance and Agricultuie to furnish loans for the im- 
ement of vineyards, as the need occurs, up to the amount of at least 
X>,ooo florins. This law fixes a limit to the interest and commission, which, 
Se of loans to several individuals, binding themselves collectively, and to 
patioiis-,may notesoeed 4 >/, %, and in case of loans to individual land- 
ers may not exceed 5 ^4 %■ 

This short account of the most remarkable laws regulating the pro- 
h of credit in behalf of landed property reveals the principal character- 
y of the. course of legislation Hungary is pursuing in providing for the 
requirements of agriculture. 

pttempt has beeSi'teade by this system to attract the capitalists 
^t in land and to encourage the constitution of financial societies, 
p, not in consequence of legislative provisions, but thanks to the ap- 
Ince of constantly new establishments on the market, would be W 
^blish favouitible conditions for the grant of mortgage loans, 
object of the limits established by the law is to guarantee the 
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coiwenv tbe^;^ ins^ cpi the o^ket. obtain 

^y leceptian lor the lapd bonds amqng ^ qapitefots, laaay detail^ 
re^u^lwns have been issued to g^ve these seewtiesa sofid gUtaantee ay 
^ vine of securities tjie fitst,*allfc^ 

. ; JKnally, extiisive fiscal exemptiops have been granted to spedial estali, 
Istunents, and generally, to all establishmeBts u^cfa, by their inqteiiaiin 
the guarantee they offer, or the conditions regulating the grant (rf tlei, 
loans, deserve to encouraged and supported by the State. ; 

It is liius that certain establishments have been founded, wMchit 
diall mention in the hallowing section, for objects of put^c utility or lenj, 
iug money on favourable conditions for the carrying out of works tequiitj 
for Hungarian agriculture, Keoently, on the other.hand, as we have alieadj 
seen (ij. in conformity with the law XV of 1911, together with the H®. 
garian Hand, {Credit Institute, the National Hand Credit Institute fMSnij 
Handholders and the Central National Co-operative Society, the State la 
founded the National Confederatimi (d Hand Credit Institutes, the objed 
of which is to protect smali farmers from the. snares of usurious Inatu gg| 
to encourage home colonisation, and has contributed 8 millions towaiii 
its initial capital. 


} 2, Thb various cusses or establishment providing land crsi 


After having mentioned the principal laws in force, we shall pass 
review the various estaUisbments conducting land credit operations 
behalf of rural landed property. 

Omitting those establishments now in liquidation, we may enumer 
26 that conduct land credit operations in Hungary. When we consi 
ti^r nature, we may say that none of them can be regarded as rca 
arid truly State establishments, founded and managed ezclirsively on 1 
initiative and the financial responsibility of the Public Treasury. 1 
, National Confederation of Hand Credit tostitntes alone has to some eib 
such a charac ter. 

This Federation, as we have jnst seen, was founded recently, by v 
tue of Haw XV of 1911, with the assistance Of the State and certain ci» 
esteblishments. 

We may divide the re m a in i n g 28 establishments into three class 
mt^ esteblisluBmts ^ public utility ; (2nd) mortgage banks limited 
shares ; (3td.) saving tonics. 

- i Tto first class comprises the establishments the object irf triiicb 
.n0t‘.to derive: fretti the conduct of their busmess the greatest possible p 


(1) to Ids yebraa'P, ifi*- tR* wtkte an tta- ■< KiUfliul crantuhnll 





t» i>T<»bMi‘^ intti^ of agrid^ 

.-. . -■ .■■; ;; tjvilci •■in. ; ,; .. 

{^ £$ *p i n lUl i EitMMmMi: 

(l) 1^4 Credit EstaUbliin^t at Budapest. 

(l) Bati^^ taud Credit Institute for Small l<and>holdeis at Bu- 
est; 

(3) Land Credit Establishment, at Nagy Szeben ; , 

E^^nan Central Co-operative Q^t Bstabiisbment. 

(B) SieUUes LmUei by Shorts and Saiings Banks: 

(5) General Saving Bank, at Nagy-Szeben ; 

(6) General Savings Bank at Biasso. 

On tlK other hand, «e include among establishments that aim at mak- 
profits, the lollowiag Mortgage Banks and.Savings Banks, coostitnted, 
(d them, as societies limited by share : 

{Ci iiortft^ Bonis. 

(1) Mortgage Division o{ . the Austio-Hun^iian Bank ; 

(2) Hungarian Commercial Bank at Budapest ; ' 

(3) Hungarian Agricultural and Improveineut Bank (Magyaragr&r- 

iitad&bank) at Budapest ; ' ■ 

(4) IKscount and Exchange Bank at Budapest ; - 

(5) Central Mortgage Bank of the Savings Banks (Society lamited 
Shares) at Budapest 

(6) " Albina " Savings and Credit Establishment at Nagy-Szeben ; 

(7) Mortgage Bank of Hungary and Transylvania (Society limited 
Shares) at Koloszvar ; 

(8) Land Credit Bank of the Savings Banks, at Mediasch. 

P) Savings Banks : 

(l) Bretnier National Savings Bank Association, at Budapest ; . 

(а) Central National Savings Bank of Hungary, at Budapest ; 

(3) United Urbati Savings Bank at Budapest. , 

(4) Urban Savings Bank (Society liinited by Shares), atBudapest ; 

(5) General Hungarian Savings Bank (Society limited by Shares), at 
lapest. 

(б) Premier &ving$.Bank of Temesvar, at Temesvar ; 

(7) Utbaii Savings Bank (Society limit^ by Shares) at Arad ; 

(8) Savings Bank of the County of Arad ; , 

(9) , Premier 5avi^;Wk of. Debteczen. , .. . . 

^ must^ &ially, ^d the two following estabji5hmenta.forCr6a|ia .; 
^vbnia, 

(i) National Mortgage Bonk of Crcatia-SIavoiiia, at Agtam ; 

(<) Premier Choatian Savings Bank at Agiam. 


,, Ip Iht estdUidiipe&tp of pnMlpiJ^liMteitsP^AM 

oQt, as KtouM in the above Kepoit of tbe Hnngaate {SePreainitu 
— that the. difeienoes pievionsly existing between Savings Banks anj 
other Banks have almost disappeared witfetSiilfa^tfe Hiaigip|ianj6iviiig 
Banks also do other bemking tnWess and absplptely, can no loiuer 1 ^ dis. 
tingnished from the o^t bimks’. 'Wb' mpy, ccPsequ^y, ^ tv) 
dast^ of estabbshm^ts tt^etber 'iii.tbe statistic^' tabl^^ik shaft kti 
occasion to give below. 

We have yet to noth a foct in telatim to th^ '<nedit estat^haieaij 
They are not alone in ptadng at the disposal of riiral laiided p^ipe^ t]| 
capital required for agricnltum, but,^ by virtue .o| the cog^raa^la* 
XXXVII of 1875, permit&g mortgage loan {^raticiis to'^ tondj 
establishments satisfying oertam general roles' imposed by . the-law'itseli 
there were, in iqoq, 5,aii establishments engagedinsuch buSmcas/aOdi i,6;j 
of these were bante and savings banks (73 % ol the tctaltmntberpf Barb 
and savings banks), and 3,5^ were Co-t^mtiye Credit Societies’ (3;^ 
of the total of these), , ) 

It would be very interesting to study each of the land credit estabKsl 
ments mentioned above, so as to see their erganiaation: and'^theik adt 
ity and observe their characteis in relation to the conditions difiei 
ent in different repons) in the midst of which each of them has be« 
founded and has develop^'. But the limits of this sliort article, t])e <)bject d 
whidi is to giVe a concise idea of the development of agricult^j credii 
in Hungary with the help of the data courteously placed at our qispd 
by the Hungarian Government, for the moment prevent us fropi tieatii| 
this subject ; wre shall deal with it in a special monograph. ' 

§ 3. Statisticai, data on the work op the 

LAND CREDIT BSTABLISHHBNTS. 

It will sufice for us to take cognizance of the cotpplete statiati(^ dit 
relating to the conduct of land credit business in Hungary. They, etiall 
us to observe all the effica^ of the legislative' provision^ adopted, for ti 
promotion of the interests of the rural classes. In 1894, -52, 3%, of all* 
mortgage loans granted by the banks, saving-banks and land credit estab 
lishments in Htmgary were made in land bonds ; in 1909, the amoisl; 
of these had become 7P4 %. The proportion of loans in Iqnd bonds t 
even greater in the easp, al ^ establishinents at Budapest, where, in 19(4 
they amounted altogether to 98.4 %1 .. . .. j ' 

The importance of the credit establishments for ru^l.lai^^'prapeit! 
in ISifflgara appear^ clearly in the fbllbv^g statfefecal,teb|f 
frtin tiie (fedai Report we ikve already several times leferr^'-tp. 

















^^Hit pW^Ortiwi of loans aa landed pto^eity, except for si^tvaiiatiii^ 
eaKh year, laas maintain^ at about 70 % foi the period jtnjder coi^dei) 
tioQ. The increase in the opeiatioos transacted by the:credit establlj 
ments was very conrideiable. The amounts granted on mott^ge^ on laid, 
ptopertj Were 911.5 million crowns in 18^ and reached the , 
a44(^.miBion in 1909, an increase of 256.8 % We must above all lean 
t^ jdaee taken at the beginning <d ^ period under consideiation by tl 
AustTo>^Hungarkn Bank. In a total of 911.5 millions lent, about 
millions were granted to landed proprietors by the mortgage division 1 
this bank alone. However the mort^ges granted by the bank have i, 
increased with the additional eomomic requirements of Hungarian Aji 
culture in the last fifteen years, but, except for a few slight and temponi 
increases, the Bank has continued to invest the same amount of capit 
in loans on mortgage in Hungary. However, the other credit esb! 
lishments developed during this period, above all the limited liabilit 
banlB and the savings banks (the amount of the mortgage loans giaid 
by which we see increased from 469.7 million crowns in 1894 to 1,50^ 
million in 1909) and the land ci^t establishments (which showed) 
increase' of from 245 million crowns in 1894 to 571 million in 1909). 

If we now consider the variations in the amounts granted each yg 
in relation to the rates of interest, we shall be able to understand tl 
beneficent influence exerted in behalf of landed property by the orgaiis 
tion of the credit establishments and the continued efforts of the Huip 
tian Government to induce capitalists to offer the money required for ap 
cultural landed property on tte market at low rates. The following stal 
istical table from ^ Official Report enables us in fact to observe tb 
the money lent by all the land credit establishments (not including tl 
Austro-Hungarian Bank) has been granted at a continually mote advail 
agequs.rate as the years have advanced. 



cKjc^iw^^iauAiiOtt' iSto^WMiAnoK 





















'Urns the foncwing results vrore produced; the loans mcreased 
ndmb^ and anXWnt and the inteiest they had to pay became lowei 
comparisoa^ 

te fact, as against an amount of 1,722 miUioo crowns for loans in it 
tl»tt iras ta 1909 an amount of 3,095 million. The greater part of ti 
amounts (about 60 %) was granted at the two dates at a rate 

exceeding 5%« * . tut 

We can easily sec the variations in the distnbntion of the la 
according to the rate of interest during this period, if we calculate 
inereMe for each rate as shown in the preceding table, taking the fig 
for 1900 as loO and then calculating the percentage for the other ye 


Sate of Intcrot 

X900 

1909 

I^DS iMCffeMed iB a PropotllOB 

Isfeilor to 

Equal to 

Atove 

the Ctaoal Amafe 

I/»» ttan 4% 

100 


— 

213 

Between 4 and 5 %• • • 

100 

136 

— 


5 • • • • 

100 

— 

181 

— 

BetwrcD $ and 6 • . . - 

100 

— 

— 

345 

6 . » . • • 

100 

— 

— 

•94 

Between 6 and y • . . • 

xoo 

— 

— 

200 


100 

133 

— 

— 

Between 7 and 8 • . . . 

100 

130 

— 

— 

II Over 8 » . , . 

100 

98 

— 

— 

I General Average • 



180 


We see from the above that between 1900 and 1909 tlreie was 
increase in the loans at rates bdow 4 %, to the detriment of these at lal 
between 4 and 5 %, since the first class increased from 100 to 213, 

the second, frmn 100 to 136. while the general average increase was » 

100 to 180. The table further shows a decrease m loans at rates above 
in favour of those at rates between 5 and 7 %, which increased in !« 


shall close out eicamination of the establishmente cMiductingb 
credit operations with a statistical table showing the pmoimt of cap 
possesied ^y alt’ theSe eifabliriiments together (^udmg. however, 
An^Htfagprian Bink) ’during the ten years 1900-1909. 
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M of 0 Establishmnts of the Kingdom of Hungary 

txclusivt of the Austro-Hungarian Bank) in the years 1900-1909. 



may be saidtbat tlie security given by the reserve funds to the bank- 
ratioils has been increased in the period under consideration. In fact, 
in 1900 for a total amount of 1,722 miUion crowns lent there was a 
■.fund of 875 million (equivalent to 50.81 %), in 1909 the loans, 
tog to 3,095 millicm crowns, ■were secured by a capital of 1,648 mill- 
jWns (equivalent to 53.24 %). An examination of the above table 
^t, among thervarions classes of' capital, it is the reserve funds 
mw the most appreciable increase, from 187.5 million in 1900 to 
^ion in 1909.1; 

I must not, however, consider these figu^ as representing absolutely 
■rity offered for the mortgage operations, because the capital of 
i the establishmente in question also serves for other ordinary 
Su^ess with whidi this article is not concerned. 










JAPAN. 


THE non-co-operative RURAI, CREDIT SYSTEM OF JAPl 

By Chtjji Shdiooxa, Dt’rACtof of the Butmu of 

Imptrial Ministry of A%fioutiuts ani Commtrts. 


§ I . Il^TRODUCTIO^. 


Tte condition, and importance of Japanese farming are stated ini 
publiotion entitkd “ Outlines of ,^culture in Japan ” to the folloi 

“ In studying the history of agriculture in Japan, it must be notedi 
the sovereigns of various generations from times gone by directed 1 
attention to the encouragement of agricultuie, so that the classical u 
applied to Japan, ‘ Mizuho-no-Kuni ' or the ‘ Land of Luxurious 1 
Ckot ' is not altogether a misnomer. Since the country was settW, 
the space of more than 3,000 years, agriculture has formed the bas 
the national resources, it having continued until the present m an unb 
en line. After the Restoration of the Maiji Regime (1868), comma 
ticUts with foreign countries were extensively started which enabW 
Japanese to assimilate the very essence of dyilisation and crafts of Eo 
and America. In agriculture, too, Japan adopted the best featuies 
as were prevalent in Western countries so as to mate up for her ba<^ 
ness both in the application of scientific principles and in actual ml 
gation, as a result of which entirely new features were produced, gi 
rise to general agricultural progress and development. Sinee Japan 
over the two rones; both temperate and torrid, she enjoys the 1» 
of a fertile soil with moderate changes of climate, whidi ate pectl 
adapted to the luxurious growth of a great variety of plants. In the g« 
portion of the country, crops are raised twice or thrice and ever 
times a year. We may indeed style Japan in these respects, » 
Favoured Land of i^cultute. Under the circumstances, notwithsto 
the comparatively limited area under cultivaticm, agriculture W 
the greater portion of our national productf . A vast number of tw P 
ate stiffie^tly supplied with foodstuffs, but also the excess of i® 
of cereals to Japan does not exceed 5-6 % of the total crops of «i 0 
pnseut, wl^ there is every reason to expect for the future still 8> 
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jentatifU-of prodactioD. Moieovet by sisp{dymg.a pnndpal 

jQ (rf tine law materials, stimulus is being ^ven towaios tedmical 
try,; whi^ tbe faaneis,' who comprise over 6o %, o{ tbe tctal num- 
j pdpulntioaaie tbe greatest consumers, of tbe commercial products 
ie:eouDtTy. Thnsdt may be seen that the cornditiou of agricultnie at 
affects tiie general eoenotnic dtcle, tiuce the prosperity and adveisity 
mnmtoe and industry ate regulated by those d agriculture. The 
quenoe is that foreign' trade is also affected by the condition of agri- 
le. sothat'itmaybe ndted that our agriculture at present, as well 
the past, playsa most.important tde m the economic circle of Japan. 
I The importance oi agriculture is not confined to the economic dtcle 
it has inqrartant relations to our country’s social condition. Speak- 
Offl a sanitary point of view it may be noted that, compared with those 
jed in commerce and technical industry, farmers enjoy better health 
ave sounder constitutions, the death rate among them hot being very 
abeteas the rate of birth is much higher, which fact makes farmers the 
ainhead whence fresh blood is supplied to the population. It goes 
ut saying that they supply v^orous soldiers in large numbers, as 
:thdt military retatiouE are concerned, whilst to commetdal and indus- 
Bicks men of sound and wholesome type ate constantly bemg added, 
fding farmers in the light of moral virtues, we observe that their 
frugal and diligent habits make theih the bulwark for tbe main- 
X of the purity of our people. We have abundant proofs and stat- 
rhich beat witness to these facts, but owing to their bulk and intricate 
cal natnre we refrain from publishing the particukts. Suffice it 
that the very existence of our nation requires that agriculture should 
d in high esteem and not be neglected. ” 

s agriculture has the most important positicm among all industries 
an, as quoted above, it is needless to say that .it must have at its 
il a good medium by which to obtain abundant capital. Features 
tctioes oi agriculture are conspicuously different from those of Europe 
erica ; in Japhn, rice is the chief crop half of the total area of culti- 
fields being paddy-fields ; and sericulture b popular ; but stock- 
; is insi^ficant, for the people have not mu^ use for live-stock, 
T purposes of labour. The Japanese method is different from that 
ope or America; vdiile the former is small and intensive (specially 
nr) in its scale and the latter is extensive in labourand intensive 
tal, so that capital is not so much required in Japan as in the other 
es. But the growth of scientific agrictdtnie, and the larger consnmp- 
agricultural products, caiised by the increased population m the 
r is, directly or iiidirectly, makiiig agriculture more and mme 
te in capital. 

vestigations show that em peasantry of former times were oonfront- 
i the saa»e financial drcumstances as Eiritope. They stood in need 
ial mostly when their crops and cattie were mjuted by natural cal- 
I mid when' they had to pay taxes — consumptive tiial credit, so 
^ timhind td meffit tin^y teqiurtd.:^ But course of time made 



, ■ ;n«Ht»,iBpnneT mrmort^prodwatiw ‘ *™4f te 
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->•: At first,- tbe ediculation of capita iwa»efierted< by Simile 

N>£ao«i^"lendjng between iadividtials, butin the end of.'thb i^ead^ 
ran or^nized instkaition with the necessary laech^m was m e 
. *»nroig those which then spraag up, we shall mentinH as 
t)fcs the Naimitsu-kyujorko {litejally translated, -Secret Jud/Sodey 
Ishin-en Sato, and the Hotoka^ha (Gratitude- S qc^), the fpimdet pt^ 
was the immortal peasant sage, Sentoku Ninimya; . 'The former, j 
extinct, was a .warehouse, whibh received agriculture jwoducts, ] 
sold th^ in order to secure money to lend to peojde; wl^ ttehs 
the ^'rig iTifll Japanese co-operative aeto society; exists and becomai 
■r widespread to-day. and is analogofusin organisation to Katfieiseii’s,] 
which it was, historically speaking, created.almost sunultaneonsly. 

Since the Restoration,, changes . of the times caused the^ Goveni 
to see the u^t need of capital at low rates of interest £(» tte eUcM 
ment of productive industry and to conader how to procure' it, 
result, the Law <m Co-operative Sodeties was for the. first time e* 
in looo. Numerous Credit Societies which are in existence todaj 
really one kind of the Co-<^rative Societies enjoying the benefits i 
law and as they have rapidly developed, the. law my be c^ed tj 
making in the history of Japanese agricultnial credit 

So far upon the co-opeiativc rural credit system ; now let us oi 
the non co-operative institutions. It must be stated tiiat all 6f themi 
comparatively recent ori^ and that the most important ^ to H 
Kangyo Ginko (the Mortgage Bank of Japan) and the Ndro Gmko (Aj 
tural and Industrial Banks). The former is a concern of .national in 
anoe, which does business all over the country by making large 
while the latter are found in each prefecture (Fn or Ken) wd 
operations in their respective localities only ; thus, there ate toougM 
conntry one Nippon Kangyo Ginko and forty-six Noko Gmko. In 
kaido where the conditions are different from those of Japan pro^rai 
- ent institute exists, entitled the Hokkaido Takushoku 
ial Bank of Hokkaido), which extends its business to Kamfutp (Jai 
. Saghalien). The island of Taiwan (Formosa) is endowed, with capil 
4he Bank of Taiwan, and Chosen (Korea), by both the Bank_ of I 
and the Oriental Colonisation Company : all of whicb perform the to 
of J^cultural and Industrial Banks in different temtooes. Moi 
the ordinary banks accommodate the requests of farmers as “ 
hosiness. The Department of Finance has recently begun to tad' 
atlow rates through the Mort^ Bank of Japan, the Agncultm 
Industral Wanks and the Colonial Bank of Hokkaido, ^ry one oi 
noB^reopemtive institutions has its own speoal n^ uduch « 
(rifely prescribed by the Government. It is thrir bnskiesa 
sritboot seoiuity, to some o^anizatioBSi suchias CixopMato^ 
■or Jbtra Land Adjustment SocietiM, in accordance .vatiKtter “ 
sbut-in the most easei to make long-ttm loans ^ iffflaeis*we pf< 
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a fegiiMal ane8ti<«s .beari^ the matter, in con* 
on vritiksMK^agc mi transfeienoe of owueisbip, aboat which the Civil 
owdaiiis ample provisions. In Japan, tie mortgages has a tight 
iaiity in prefemnce to other creditors, over the immovable pw^rty 
1 the debtor or third person, without transferring its possession, has 
, y^TMirity for an. oblitaition existing in favour of the mortgagee. With 
^ce to ownership, it is provided, that the creation of the transfer of 
1 right takes eS^ from the mere egression of the intention of the 
es cotmemed, and, also, the acquisition, or loss of, or any alteration 
real right in immovable property can be set up against l^rd persons 
if such feet has been registered according to the Law of Segfetration ; 
ssignment of real right in immovable property can be set up against 
persons only if the thing has been delivered. About land, co mmun a l 
s prepare tiie cadastre according to the Cadastre Law and all Regi- 
ion offices the register book and whenever entries relate to the land, 
otter offimals notify the former, who put it down in record. 


i . Thb nippok kangyo goiko (the mortgage bank of japan). 

t is needless to point ont that a bank which deals with merchants 
; suitable to serve those who are engaged in agriculture or industry 
rho, from the nature of their business, require loans at much lowr 
of interest and redeemable at a much longer term than merchants. In 
1 in contrast with the abundance of crnmnerdal banks, there was 
ink which would meet the requirements of agriculturists and manu- 
ters, who, in ccmsequence, were powerless to draw upon their good 
t. Such being the case, it became imperatively necessary, as a measure 
jcouiaging industry, to make better use of real property, as between 
and capitalists. With this end in view, the Imperial Government 
Igated in April, 1896, the Law of the Nippon Zangyo Ginko, under 
le of Law No. 82, and the bank began operations the following year, in 
t, with a capital of 10,000,000 jren out of which 2,500,000 yen was 
ip. According to its charter, the bank is to be in existence for one 
td years ; and yet it is provided that the term can be extended by 
( of a resolution of shareholders duly approved by the Government. 
Itch, 1911, an anrendment was adopted to enlarge the scope of its 
te, by authorising it to make loans upon immovable property in 
t The functions «f the Bank are as follows : 

1. To make loans, on the security of immovable property repayable 
nal instalments within a period of fifty years. 

2. To make loans, on the security of immovable property or fish- 

hts, repayable at a fixed time within a period of five years ; provid- 
•ever, that the total amount of such loans may not exceed wie-teilth 
total amotmt-of loans repayable in annual instalments. * 

>te. — There is a restriction in making the loans mentionedMibove 
id 2. \Wth the exception of loans made on the security of lands or 
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; aeflnritv of lai^ or rbuildiags lb(ate^>iirid«:^''subj«it 
7:i|wuopali'adiniaisttatio(i oc.in i.t<Mlus.desigi»t(^ b^ftfntpe^^Wiiiiaj 
vlsajMiot e*eeedi<Mie‘ half tie paid»iq> topital; aad 

riJtebestsBfes ifsoed. T’ >; ■ - ;■ -'rf' v« 

ii> '- 3. ^ mahw Iftann-mrayahla in ftBnnal nwtaliuiKTits Qai^nt secaii 

v.nf TBpiyahle in annual instaiiBeiits made by AgncaUanl aiid Isjj 
■triad Banks togetijer with the mortgages connected thaieirithirj 

4. To make loans without security to fnefecturK^ or Xes], 
atricts, nwniwpaHties, towns, villages or other public bodies ioigaaii 

by law. ; 

5. To to'fce up the Agricultutal and Industrial BaBA Debeatg 


i 6. To make loans, withont security, to Faunn Land ^jnstm 
Sodeties, or persons co^^rating in carrying out such adjustment r 
jmnt liability, Co-operative Societies, Fishery Societies, Forastiy Sodet 
or their federatioDs. 

7. To take deposits and accept for safe deposit gold or silver I 
litm or n^otiabfe instruments ; provided; hoTOVer, that the total amo 
of deposits may not exceed the paid-up capital. 

Besides, by virtue of the charter, the bank is authorised to 1 
national bonds witii surplus funds or to turn tl^ amount ovm to the Bi 
of Japan on deposit. 

The may not accept as security such forms of property as sclm 
hrspitals, «ini «pTinms , theatres, mines, quarries, swamps and mk 

Kp tiftg a. 

In granting applicatimis fw the loans secured by immovable pioje 
tlK h-nb must csrcfully scrutinise the pledges furnished, haying an ey 
tba- foUowii^ conditions : 

I. That the properties are such as will enable the bmk to aqi 

a right of priority,. . ■ , 

a. That in the case of lands, they are such that contmued asst 
profits asi be derived from them so that the fimd annual repaym 
boaring upcm the loans can be guaranteed after the taMs have bees p 
3, That, in the case of insured building or mortgages, the vi 
of the security is double the amount of the loans. 

. Tlie total amount of the loans of the bank shall not exceed two-tt 
of the i^ne which meet rqam the securities. With reference to the 11 
repayable in annual instalments, the amount of, the yeariy install 
..must be equal, calculating capital and interest together, and must « 
vary according to the circumstances the year ; the onfer permisable 
. yiatipn from this being when the partial repayment of a loan is undei i 
When the bank comes to determine the rates rf mteies 
Minister rf Finance to obtain the maxunuimpMoenter 
wnriw it nnt wittoi the limit duly taking into conadeiatwn « 
4ri,,tiw Moaested ioaM- : 
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It is natbial that banhs like the Mortgage Bank are always confront- 
with a difficulty in attracting deposits, because of the fact that the 
ital once in their hands becomes tied down for a long time, unlike what 
s place in the case of the ordinary commercial banks. Thb caused the 
'eminent to bestow upon the Mortgage Bank the privilege of issuing 
tgage debentures, with a premium, subject to the restriction that they 
r not exceed the total sum of loans repayable in aimual instalments and 
i^cultural and Industrial Banks Debentures actually on hand, nor 
times the paid-up capital. And its own debentures are to be redeemed 
neans of drawings two or more times a year at least, in amounts cor- 
(onding to the payment of loans repayable in annual instalments and 
icultuial and Industrial Debentures taken up by it. Further, it is 
rided that wherever its credits ate settled prior to the time appointed 
settlement, an equal sum may be invested in redeeming its own de- 
tures by purchase, or by conversion into other debentures bearing 
:r rates of interest. 

During the first ten years after its establishment, the bank was em- 
'eted to ask the Government for a subsidy, in case its dividends fell short 
per cent per annum, until that amount was reached, and it was given 
further privilege of being exempted from paying the registration and 
up duties. As the bank occupies such a unique position and enjoys 
ly immunities for the purpose of encouraging agriculture and industry, 
s under the control of two supervisors and has to consult the 
mdal Minister as regards its business. 

The following tables show the standing of the bank at the end of 1910. 


Capital and Reservt'. 

Nominal capital 10,000,000 yen 

Paid-up capital 8,748,950 » 

Reserve 2,333,400 » 

Note. — Of this last amount, 827,000 yen is the special reserve. 


Debentures : 

Total amount issued since establishment . 89,001,560 yen 

Amount redeemed 14,775,470 » 

®^nce 74,226,090 « 


Note. -- 29,910,000 yen out of the last figure was floated in 1910. 
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ioans : 

Amomt ftdwKtd »«»Tinrf 

durisK the yeei 


Loans repa^ble in annual 


instalments ...... 44.6i3.i20 yen 86,075,530 yen 

Loans lepayable at a fixed 

time 2,467,924 » 2,347,627 » 


Total . . . 97,081,044 X 88,423,147 » 


The loans were invested by debtors in the following manner : 


Agriculture 29,099,053 yen 

Industry 34,496,757 » 

Fisheries 32,100 » 

Prefectures, districts, municipalities, towns 

and villages . 12,919,184 » 

Irrigation Societies and Civil Engineering 

Societies . 4,472,564 1 

Farm Land Adjustment Societies .... 6,723,725 » 

Co-operative Societies • • • 48,500 > 

Special security loans and Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank Debentures on land . . 796,692 > 


Total . . . 88,588,585 » 


Note. — The difierence between this figure and that of the balaa#' 
loans is due to the fact that 165,438 yen was circulated upon 
debentures. 



the NON-CO-OWHiSm BtasAt CREDIT SVSTEM 




taatis n^ayahk m amual instaliiKtUs : 

Amount advanced 

: I • ' dartnj* the yeu 


Balance 


Ordinary loans .... 39,452,049 yen 
Iponncsan loans . . . 2,122*883 » 

Guaranteed loans . .' 52,195,188 » 
Special security loans . 843,000 » 


34,697,346 yen 
2,049,321 » 
48,697,599 » 

631,254 » 


Total ... 94,613,120 » 86,075,520 » 


4 ote : — Guaranteed loans are a credit for which the Bank of Formosa 
ratious Agricultural and Industrial Banks have contracted and guar- 
d, acting on behalf of the mortgage Bank, while special security loans 
lade on the security of leans repayable in annual instalments made by 
ultural and Industrial Banks together with mortgages coimected there- 


rhe guaranteed and ordinary loans were bonowed and spent in the 
ring manner ; 



OrcUoaij Loans 

Guaraateed Loans 

Xkbton 

Number 

Ol 

loans 

AfflOOOt 

yen 

Ncmber 

of 

loans 

Aaooat 

yen 

ailtOElsts 

659 

7.123.^39 

15.727 

20,023,620 

cdtnral firms. « . . 

4 

33.344 

2 

6,631 

ifactnroB . • , . . 
ifacturing firms . . 

389 

90 

5.569.103 

6,802,837 

4-865 

33 

2 o. 390»I72 

319.175 

snnoi. ...... 

— 

— 

7 

32*300 

ictures ...... 

21 

4,106,062 

2 

220,196 

lets 

19 

2,135.818 

14 

128,037 

tipaUtia ..... 

40 

4,012,815 

9 

352.737 

M and villages . . . 


T.IOO.319 

345 

1354,916 

Itimi Societies , . , 


2,545,590 

46 

561,662 

[Engineering Societies 


334-176 

— 

— 

L I^and Adlnstment 


1,945.383 

t,oi8 

4,778,353 

T«tive Sodrtlo . . 


8,300 

4 

40,000 

Total . . . 

1480 

34.697,346 

22,082 

48,697,599 
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In following table, the ordinary and guaranteed loans ate classi4 
according to the kinds of the undertakings for which they were lent : 


1 

Ortlauy imaa 

Qaanuitwd laau 

! VadetUUoi 

Nambst 


Kanhcr 

cf 



loay 

■m 

loSM 

HU 

Redaznatlon ot lands. 


4,726,447 

3.105 

4.*30,i)i 

Improvement ol tern lends . • • 


677,528 

1.573 

*.918, 3)1 

Irrigation and earth woihs. . . . 


401,646 

348 

636, oq 

Horllcnltnfe 

33 

*04,529 

75* 

*.7i8flii 

Forestry 

226 

i. 540A»7 

1.94* 

3.1*6, at 

Cattle fanning 

68 

939.7*» 

*.045 

*.461, 

Sericulture 

4* 


3.640 

*.'^3.J) 

Various agricoltunl tindertakings. 

71 


*.334 

*.944 At 

Total . . . 

663 

7,156,982 

*5.739 

iM!|l 

Various Industries. 

479 

i*,37*-94i 

4.898 

*0,709, jti 



m 


■ 

32, J« 

Adjustment of fann-Iands .... 


1.945.383 


4-778,3)1 

PubUc Orauizatkins 


13,214,540 

mm 

3.107,51! 

CoKiperatlve Societies 


8,500 

■i 

40,0a 

Total . . . 

338 

15,168,463 

*.438 

7.9*5.7« 

Grand Total • * > 

1.480 


■El 

48*^.591 

■ ^ 


The Minister of Finance approved for the year the following maiiM 

rates of interest : . i 

/ Individuals and corporate applicants 7.51 
! Farm I^d Adjustment Societies and 

I persons co-operating in carrying 
out such adjustment with joint 

liability ydl 

Co-operative Societies and their feder- 

annual instalments j ations . i . . Ji'i 

j Towns, villages and other public or- ^ 

I ganizations 

Prefectures, districts and municipal- 

\ ities 7 *' 

In case of the loans repayable at a fixed time it was ananged tin 
0.5 % should be added to each one of the above rates. 
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§ 3. THB NOKO GINKO (AORICULTURAI, AMD IMDDSTRIAI, BAMXS). 


these banks, which aie found in each prefectnie {Fu or Ken), were 
ght into existence to make long-term loans upon immovable property, 
ar to those made by the Mortgage Bank. As our readers may under- 
1, the latter does business on a large scale, and does not care to deal 
small manufacturers and peasantry many of whom possess nothing 
enough to be pled^. If these classes of the people are to be properly 
id after there must be another organ which will make small loans, 
:times without security. Such circumstances gave birth to the Agri- 
iral and Industrial Banks, for which the Government promulgated the 
on Agricultural and Industrial Banks, as the Law No. 83 in April, 1896. 
irding to the Law, they are to be joint stock companies created in each 
if the prefectures with a capital of 300,000 yen and upwards, and to-day 
I are forty-six banks in the country, which were founded during the 
1 years from 1897 onwards. They do not give personal credit to 
iduals, unless found together in groups of twenty or more with joint 
lity. While many amendments have been made from time to time, 
cope of their business stands to-day as follows ; 

1. To make loans on the security of immovable property, repayable 
inual instalments within a period of thirty years. 

2. To make loans, on the security of immovables, repayable at a 
i time within a period of five years ; provided, however, that the total 
ant of such loans may not exceed one-fifth of the total amount of loans 

f able in annual instalments, 

lotfi. — In making the loans mentioned above in l and 2, care is to 
Uten that the amount of the loans for city lands shall not exceed one 
% of the total of the paid-up capital and the debentures issued. 

3. To make loans, without security, according to i and 2 to the dis- 
munidpalities, towns and villages or other public bodies organized 
v. 

4. To make loans, without security, according to l and 2, to Farm 
Adjustment Societies, or persons co-operating in carrying out such 
tment with joint liability. 

5 - To make loans, without security, repayable at a fixed time within 
od of five years, to groups of twenty or more agriculturists or manu- 
iets with joint liability whose credit is sure. 

6. To mate loans, within the provisions of the second clause, re- 
ik at a fixed time vrith a period of five years, on the security of 
y rights. 

7. To mate loans, without security, according to 1 and 2, to Co-oper- 
(Soaeties, Fishery Societies, Forestry Societies, or their federations, 
i 8. To take deposits and accept for safe deposit gold or silver bul- 
jnd negotiable instruments, provided, however, the total amount 
^ts at any time except gold may not exceed the paid-up capital. 
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Furthermore, an Agricultural and Industrial Bank is authonzsj 
buy neaitiable instruments with surplus funds, or deposit it in other bai 
and the regulations regarding conditions of the pledges and loans repayj 
in annual instalments arethesame as those relating to the Mortgage Bi, 
By way of raising the necessary loan funds the concerns am gram 
the privilege of issuing debentures, to the amount of five ti^ 
capital for which they are, however,'obliged to ofier as secunty all the n 
gages they possess, and also their own capital ; but the bcmds are wiH 
premium. The fact that they are provincial concerns, en^ged m ii 
rUpective localities, prevents any widespread subscription of their del* 
utes • and consequently they are allowed to turn them overtotheMoitj 
Bank Another concession is that they are entitled to approach the b 
whenever need arises, to capital, on the security of 1^ repay 
in annual instalments together with the mortgages connected therer 
This form of liability is what has been classed as "special sem^ h 
in the previous section, devoted to thp Mortgage Bank. Fisher, 
be mentioned that they have utilised the great part of their dep 

for loan funds. . „ .j. j « 

In order to guarantee their business, the Govemwnt wacted 
Law of Subsidising Agricultural and Industrial Banks by virtue of w 
the authorities appropriated 10,000,000 yen to be ^stirbutei among 
lectures in the proportion of 70 yen for eve^ one hundred of ta 
land With these sums, the prefectuial offices were enable to bei 
shareholders of the banks; but strict measures were taken m order 
their shares should not bear dividends for the fet fiw years ate 
concerns had been in business and that dunng the following five ' 
the dividends accruing therefrom should be set ^‘de jis reserve ta 
Later an amendment was proclaimed to prolong the latter term to M 
years’ The Government provides for the same supervision as in 
case of the Mortgage Bank save that their supervisors are chosen t 
among the higher prefectuial officials. , ^ 

The following statistics show the standing of the banks at the 

of 1910 : 

Number of banks 46 


CapM and Reserve: 

Aggregate nominal capital i3.170.ooo 7 ^ 

" paid-up capital 30.6i9i®30 

’’ reserve 7’764>326 

Note. - Out of the last sum, 1^,500 yen was Set aside as 
■ves other than those for insuring against losses and equate 
tends, and 1,397,223 7 ®'' guaranteed liabihty reserve. 
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DebefUures: 

,ber oi the banks which issued 
unt issued in the year . . . 
unt not redeemed 

Deposits: 

d deposits 

ent deposits 

^ current deposits. ..... 

|r deposits 

Total . . 


21 

13,725,600 'yen 
11,697.580 


'Total Amocmt 
in the jrttf 

53,274,002 yen 

4.752-234 
2,395.403 
283.915 ” 

60,705,554 


16,143,803 yen 

805,493 ” 
930.194 ” 

124.665 " 


18,004,155 


Debts : From the Mortgage Bank on the security of loans rei»yable 
inual instalments together with mortgages connected therewith. 


,bet of the banks which are debtors . 

unt obtained in the year 

Unt not repaid 


II 

842,468 yen 

631.254 ” 


Total amsiait 
in the year 


Lons repayabU in annual instalments and at a fixed time classified ae- 


^ to the debtors. 


Loans : 

repayable in annual instalments 50,532,843 yen 
repayable at a fixed time . . 10,384,898 
term loans 378.132 


Total 


61,295,314 


44,782,676 yen 

6,738,178 ” 

30,622 ” 

51,551,476 ’’ 


Annual 


organisations (i) 786,609 yen 

Idturists 27,603,212 

■facturers i2,573,oo5 

■ttltural firms 126,902 

Jfacturing firms 673,240 

irative Societies ....... 31,124 

Tand Adjustment Societies . 2,974,584 

E en 14,000 

of agriculturists with joint 

ty ~ 

of manufacturers wth joint 

i:_ 

Total . . . 44,782,676 


med 

(i) 417,467 yen 

632,143 " 

906,283 " 
18.300 ” 
85,100 " 
1,021,511 ” 
165.286 ” 
gisoo ” 

3.211,338 ” 

271.248 ” 


6,738,178 


lent tp Flood Prcveotlon Sodelies. 


Of tuna, 6;o yen and 50® 
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Loans repayable in annual insialments and at a fixed time classify 
according to the undertakings upon which they were expended. 


Agriculture : 

Reclamation of lands, drain- 
age, etc 

Annmal 

12,009,866 

yen 

Fixed 

829,871 yen 

Road works 

■ 45.917 


149,642 

It 

c Afforestation 

5.336,939 

>» 

246,795 

It 

Purchase of raw materials, 
manures etc 

3,716,579 

It 

2,383,379 

■, 

^ Purchase of live stock, uten- 
» sils, etc 

1,800,048 

>• 

r-«' 

291,846 yen 

? Construction of houses etc. . 

1.339.443 


48.336 


Agricultural improvement etc 

5,202,716 


1,291,623 


Conversion of old loans . . . 

1,560,575 


68,873 


Industry and Fisheries : 

Purchase of raw mateterials 

3,633.898 

tt 

455,595 

It 

Purchase of utensils etc. . . 

654,586 


90,560 

II 

Construction of houses etc. . 

1,146,290 

** 

166,575 

tt 

Industrial improvement . . 

7,727.196 

tt 

663,742 

II 

Conversion of old loans . . 

418,538 


19,969 


Fisheries 

180,185 

tt 

31,370 

ti 

Total . . . 

44,782,676 

tt 

6,738,178 

II 


For the year, the Minister of Finance imposed 8 per cent as the maximi 
rate of interest, for loans repayable in annual instalments and at a £x 
time which can be levied upon public bodies, Farm I<and Adjustmt 
Sodeties and Cooperative Societies, and 8.5 per cent for the most oi t 
remaining applications, though care is taken to regulate it in accordai 
TOth the omditions of each respective prefecture. 


§ 4. The HOKKAIDO TAKUSHOKD CIKKO (the COWJSIAI, bank OB HOKKAIW 

'niis was founded to facilitate ciiculation of capital in Hokkaid 
with a view to assisting its undertakings of colonization, and it was 
April, 1900, that it actually started business, with a nominal capital 
3,000,00 yen and a paid up capital of 750,000 yen ; the necessary legislata 
having been drawn in 1899, as the Law No. 76. Last jsear, by order of f 
Government, the territory of its business was extended, so as to ind# 
Kai^to. liese places are not yet fully developed but teem with resoi® 
whidh avrait exploitation. Nevertheless, land is extremely cheap, wk 
interest is very high ; and consequently the bank is confronted with a gE 
deal of di£Scdlty m raising capital on the credit of real titate alone, t 
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Jiennoie, there is not yrt established a perfect commercial organisation 
he island, the range of the bnsiness it does is very extensive, as follows : 

1. To make loans on the security of immovable property-repayable 
nnual instalments within a period of thirty years. 

2. To make loans, on the security of immovable property at 
ery rights, repayable at a fixed time within a period of five years. 

3. To make loans, on the security of shares or debentures of under 
n^ whiiJi are engaged in a business conducive to developing Hokkaido 
Carafuto and, also, to subscribe to or take up the said debentures on its 
1 account. 

4. To make loans on the security of drafts, documentary bills, etc. 

5. To take deposits and safe deposits. 

6. To discount bills. 

7. To make loans without security repasrable in annual instalments 
t a fixed time, to municipalities, towns or village incorporated accord- 
to the I,ocal Law of Hokkaido, or to the public bodies organized by law. 

8. To make loans, without security, repayable in armual instal- 
its or at a fixed time, to Farm Land Adjustment Societies or persons 
iperating in carrying out such adjustment with joint liability. 

9. To make loans without security repayable at a fixed time within 
iriod of five years, to groups of twenty or more agriculturists or manu- 
urers with joint liability whose credit is sure. 

10. To make loans without security, repayable in annual instalments 
it a-fixed -time to Co-K)perative Societies, Fishery Societies, Forestry 
ieties'or their federations. 

11. With the deposits, to make short-term loans ordiscount the bills 
ired upon national loan bonds, or negotiable instruments approved by 
^Minister of Finance. 

12: To make loans on security of products conducive to the in- 
rial exploitation of Hokkaido or Karafuto, when they are stored in 
houses, which exist for the purpose of keeping them. 

13. To purchase with surplus funds national or local bonds or de- 
nies. '• 

The bank’s 5 tandiilg,atthe end of 1910 was as follows : 

Capital and : 


Nominal capital ’. 5,000,000 yen 

Paid-up capital! 3,500,000 „ 

Reserves . . ' 680,000 „ 


^ote : — The reserves include 183,000 yen appropriated for various 
ves other than those for guaranteeing against losses and equalising 
pnds. 

[ Debentures; 

p Amount issued in Hie. year 11,6*4,000 yen 

^ Amount not redeemed 7,096,000 " 

I 


Deposits : 


Tout amonat 
totkeTcar 


Baiaoct 


K«d deposits 8.327.026 yen 4.209.048 

Cunent deposits • • 35 . 047.270 .. 1,272.461 

Special cunent deposits 9 . 416.933 .. 2,043,472 

Other deposits • 1.296.620 .. 95.915 

Total . 53,989.849 you 7.620.896 


Loans : 


Totatamoout 

la tba year Baiaocc 


T/>ntia repayable in annual instalments 12,929,530 yen 11,050,977 

I<oans repayable at a fixed time . . 2,463.456 ” 1,768,692 

I/>ans to Co-operative Societies and _ 

groups with joint liability .... 134,672 23,39® 

I<oans secured by shares and debentures 2,576,433 490 . 7 “i 

Loans secured by products 5 , 28 i ,794 834,062 

Loans secured by drafts 6,530.004 344.046 

Amount drawn over depoMts .... 2,401,038 ^o8,5m 

Total . . . 32,316,927 ” 14.720,371 


Loans repayable in annual instalments and at a fixed time classified am 
to the debtors. 



Aa Aual 

Fixed 



! 

j 

NambcT 



of 

Amoaat i 

U 



k«M 

1 

1 

to$m 




Tea 


¥e 

Agricaltorisls 

*5.74? 

7.9934»5 

*37 

8 i( 

Agricultural firms 

24 

115,448 

— 

“■ 

Manufacturers 

54 

135.803 

7 

lU 

Manufacturiog firms 

4 

tS , 9 l 0 

3 

in 

Uerdiants 

428 

1,153.306 

52 

3 !h 


12 

277,714 

• 2 

Si 

Mtacellaneous 

III 

300,380 

■ 6 

(1 

StshOTWn 

20 

2574)04 

1 


Foi^ .organiatloDt 

19 

344.407 

2 

3- 

Towns and viDaget ..... 

5 

384.536 

6 

lij , 

total . . . 

16424 

11W,977 

316 
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s repayable in annual instalment and at a fixed time classified accordings 
to be undertakings for which they were drawn. 



Aaottal 


Piled 


Keclamaticm of lands. 

drainage, etc. . . . 

3.2151,102 yen 

253,466 


Roads and ditches . . 

831.499 


431,707 


Houses and machinery 

154.518 


7,940 


Industry 

125,907 


27,435 


Stock farming .... 

540,721 


173,540 


Sericulture 

8,519 

n 


tt 

Orchards 

55,424 


750 

It 

Homesteads 

314,556 

tt 

55.726 

It 

Agriculturists’ purchase 
of horses and oxen 

46,837 

It 

450 

It 

Land improvement . 

28,3^ 

It 

1,650 

It 

Seeds and manures . . 

1,461 

It 

2.200 

tt 

Conversion of old loans 

5.695,285 

It 

813,828 

It 

Miscellaneous .... 

28,762 

It 

— 

It 

Total . . . 

11,050,977 

It 

1,768,692 

It 


be Minister of Finance prescribed for the latter half year of 1910 
lowing maximum rates of interest : 


Public Bodies ; 


Upwards of 

100.000 yen . . . 

... 7.5 percent 

„ 

50.000 „ ... 

... 8.0 percent 

Below 

50,000 . . . 

... 8.5 percent 

Individuals : 

Upwards of 

50,000 yen . . . 

... 8.0 percent 

It -It 

10,000 „ ... 

... 9.0 per cent 

It tt 

5,000 „ . . . 

... 9.0 percent 

Below 

5,000 „ . . . 

. . . 10.0 percent 


§ 5- Low RATE PONDS APPROPRIATED BY THE DEPOSIT 
SECTION OF THE FINANClAl, DEPAXTEMENT, 

Feral years ago, the Japanese Government commenced to make 
postal saving^, which are entrusted to the Deposit Sections of the 
^nent of Finance. That is, it commenced to circulate them in the 
p loans through the banks of which we have treated in the previous 
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sections. To public bodies, this was put in practice early in 1909; to jJ 
Adjustment Societies and Co-operative Societies, in 1910; to FoieJ 
and Fishery Societies, in 1911 ; and to farmers, manufactures, or trajJ 
with petty loans within the amount of 500 yen , in Ife same year. The amJ 
of funds appropriated to agriculture furnish the whole of the st^ 
lent to Farm Land Adjustment Societies, most of those lent toCo-opeiaj 
Societies, and a part of the petty Icnns to farmers. 

Financial authorities anticipate for the current year that the um 


will be employed in the following manner: 

Public bodies 10,000,000 yen. 

Petty loans to farmers, manufacturers 

and traders r • • • 

Farm Land Adjustment Societies . . . 3,200,000 ” 

Co-operative Societies 1,500,000 

Fishery Societies 200,000 < 

Forestry Societies 100,000 


Excepting the petty loans, 5.3 per cent was imposed upon amw 
upwards of 30,000 yen, and 5.8 per cent upon those below the amci 


§ 6. Othbr non-co-opbrative orgams op credit. 

Undoubtedly the Japanese farmers may at times make use of theli 
lent by the ordinary deposit and savings banks. Although there an 
reliable statistical reports to show how much capital the bankers havt 
to them on the security of immovable prope^, there is every reasa 
believe that it is by no means small, though it may be less than the h 
circulated by the Mortgage Bank and Agricultural and Industrial to 
In order to show the amount of loans at the end of 1910, the foUoi 
table is appended : 

TrUl aiuoo&t Ot Iobdi 


Ordinary banks , 554>04^>t32 y^ 

Savings banks 111,023,387 


L0M> 

by ImncTaUe ^ 


189470,216! 



RHODm. 

(British Colony) 


THE RHODESIA LAND BANK. 


sooKCRS: 

W. : The Rhodesia I^and Bank. "The Rhodesia Agricoltnral Journal," [Salisbuiy 
iudesia), August, 191S. 

;SAitl.ES. : The New Day in Rhodesia. “ The Fortnightly Review," London, October, 
is. 

atesman's Year*Book, 1912. l/mdon: MaaniQan and Co. 1912. 

lie provision of agricultural credit in a recently settled colony with 
11 white population scattered over an immense area, naturally pie- 
h very different problem from the provision of credit facilities for 
kparatively dense European agricultural population. Hence it is 
1 Rhodesia, which, with an area of nearly 240,000 square miles, con- 
i European population of little more than 25,000, the co-operative 
system has not as yet been found applicable, 
edit facilities, however, were requir^ to promote the agricultural 
pment of the country. The settlers, it is true, are almost invariably 
ed of a certain amount of capital. The British South Africa Com- 
» whom the administration of the country is entrusted, are careful 
r selection of the men to whom land is allotted. Their policy has 
I obtain a superior class of settler rather than to attract a rapid influx 
lation, and they insist upon the possession of a substantial capital 
of the conditions of acquiring land. By the selected applicants, 
oved land can be obtained at from 2s. M. per acre and upwards, 
a be either purchased outright or taken on lease. In either case, 
»s of occupation and improvement are imposed, 
e need for additional capital has to some extent been supplied by 
mary banking companies, but it has been realised for some time 
it the agricultural industry needed more flnancial assistance than they 
apply and the (Jovemment has recently established the Rhodesia 
ank with this purpose. The immediate object of the Bank is to ad- 
loney in moderate amounts to farmers on the security of landed pro- 
ither than town prcperty) or on other approved secuirty. It is 
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^edally intended to asast hard-working men ol moderate means to acqa, 
or improve their holdings. 

The following is a summary of the pnaapal conditions under wli 
idvances are made to farmeis by the Rhodeaa Land Bank on the secmi 

of land within Rhodesia: ... 

1. Advances are made on First Mortgage over landed property or , 

deposit of other approved securityr 

2 Advances are made for all or any of the Mo^g purposes : 

(4) For the purchase of land or to enable emstmg liabihties on la 

*** ** (i^or the purchase of live stock, plant and agricultural implemei 

generally. improvements on land, including farm bniMii| 

fencing, irrigaticm works and afforestation. . 

a No advance is made to any one farmer of a greater sum than *2,0 
i Interest on advances is charged at the rate of 6 i«r cent, peramn 
payable half yearly on the 30th. June and 31st. December of each year 

the office of the Bank in Bulawayo. 

c All advances must be repaid in instalments withm a penod noteaa 
ing t^ years, but may be paid in a shorter period if the bor^r so to 
As advances are made mainly for the purpose of bmg 
reproductive works or in the acquisition of live-stock, it is considered tl 
the farmers' ability to repay would increase each year. It 

been arranged thatthe repayment of loans maybe made onthefedlowingse 


During ist. and 2nd, years 
At the end of the 2nd year 


Nil. 

4 per cent. 




3rd. „ 

7 



4th. „ 

9 



5th. ,. 

II 



6th. „ 

12 



7th. „ 

13 



8th. 

14 



qth. „ 

15 

,, 

„ 

lOth. ., 

15 


6 The costs and fees of preparing or discharging any mor^a^.pli 
or otter security must be paid by the mortgagor or pledgor to tte basi 

7 A fee of £i is charged by the Bank on each apphcation for a m 
s' Where it is necessary to inspect a farm in connecticm with an ap 

ation for a loan, tte actual salary and travelling expenses of toe ® 
Inspector during the time when he is so employed must be paid by w 

^^^!^A11 applications for loans must be made on tte prescribed form 
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10. Each aj^cation for a loan must be accompanied by a lemittanoe 
5 on account of inspection expenses and to cover the Bank's fee. If 
nspection is not necessary, the sum of £4 will be refunded. 

11. No advance will be made upon the security of any unsurveyed lands 
f any " stands *' situate within the limits of any municipality or town* 
, but such unsurveyed land or " stands " may be accepted as collateral 
rity, provided it does not constitute the main part of the security. 

12. No advance on the sole security of land will be made for more tlian 
er cent, of its a^cultural or pastoral value plus 60 per cent, of the value 
he permanent improvements thereon as determined in both faces by 
Bank, and no advance will be made on the security of land not perman- 
j occupied and beneficially cultivated or worked. 

13. All mortgage bonds must contain, in addition to provisions for pay- 
t of interest and principal as they fall due, covenants that the mort* 
tf will keep all buildings and other improvements on the land in good 
ir and condition ; that insurance shall be effected as may be prescribed 
he Bank, and that the insurance policy shall be ceded to the Bank as 
iteral security ; and that the mortgagor will at all times cultivate and 
age the lands in a skilful and proper manner. 

These conditions will be supplemented or amended from time to tim* 
xpeiienoe may show to be desirable. 
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^edally intended to assist tiard-working men of moderate means to acqij 
or improve their holdings. 

following is a summary of the principal conditions under niii 
advances are made to farmers by the Rhodesia Land Bank on the secuq 
of land within Rhodesia ; 

1. Advances are made on Fhst Mortgage over landed property ot, 
deposit of other approved secuiityt 

2. Advances are made for all ot any of the fdlowing purposes ; 

(a) For the purchase of land or to enable existing liabilities cm ly 
to be paid off. 

(b) For the purchase of live stock, plant and agncultural implena 
generally. 

(c) For effecting improvements on land, including farm baildi]| 
fencing, irrigation works and afforestation. 

3. No advance is made to any one farmer of a greater sum than £2,111 

4. Interest on advances is charged at the rate of 6 per cent, per anus 
payable half yearly on the 30th. June and 31st. December of each yeat 
the office of the Bank in Bulawayo. 

5. All advances must be repaid in instalments within a period notexce 
ing ten years, but may be paid in a shorter period if the borrower so desii 

As advances are made mainly for the purpose of being expentiei 
reproductive works or in the acquisition of live-stock, it is considered th 
the farmers' ability to repay would increase each year. It has, therein 
been arranged that the repayment of loans may be made on the following sol 


During ist. and 2nd. years 

NU. 

At the end of the 2nd year 

4 pet cent. 

.. .► 3rd. ,, 

7 .• . 

.. t, 4bh. ,, 

9 

5th. „ 

It „ „ 

„ 6th. „ 

I* „ 

„ „ 7th. „ 

13 

8th. .. 

14 .. .. 

„ „ 9th. „ 

15 .. „ 

loth. „ 

15 .. 


100 „ 


6. Tire costs and fees of preparing or discharging any mortgage, pb 
or other security must be paid by the mortgagor or pledgor to the bant 

7. A fee of £i is charged by the Bank on each application for a lo® 

8. Where it is necessary to inspect a farm in ccmnectiwi with an appl 
ation for a loan, the actrul salary and travelling expenses of the Bail 
Inspector doting the time when be is so employed must be paid by 
{fficant. 

q. All applications for loans must be made <hi the prescribed fon»’ 
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10. Each application for a loan must be accompanied by a lemittanoe 
j on account of inspection expenses and to cover the Bank's fee. If 
ispection is not necessary, the sum of £4 will be refunded. 

11. No advance will be made upon the security of any unsurveyed lands 
[ any " stands " situate within the limits of any municipality or town- 

but such unsurveyed land or " stands ” may be accept^ as collateral 
[ity, provided it does not constitute the main part of the security. 

12. No advance on the sole security of land will be made for more than 
er cent, of its agricultural or pastoral value phis 60 per cent, of the value 
be permanent improvements thereon as determined in both cases by 
Bank, and no advance will be made on tire security of land not peiman' 
j occupied and beneficially cultivated or worked. 

13. All mortgage bonds must contain, in addition to provisions for pay- 
t of interest and principal as they fall due, covenants that the moit- 
ir will keep all buildings and other improvements on the land in good 
ir and condition ; that insurance shall be effected as may be prescribed 
he Bank, and that the insurance policy shall be ceded to the Bank as 
iteral security ; and that the mor^gor will at all times cultivate and 
age the lands in a skilful and proper manner. 

These conditions will be supplemented or amended from time to time 
xperienoe may show to be desirable. 




Part IV. Miscellaneous 


FRANCE. 


RICULTURAL organization in french west AFRICA. 


somcE : 

rt of tl« OommUtee on the B^Umates of Eipendltote for the Year ijh (Colonial 
Ssthnates), presented by the Deputy Albert Mitin {Chamber of Deputies. Ordinary 
lesioa of ipii. Schedule 


§ I. A GLAKCE AT THE ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


French West Africa is a country for the most part agricultural ; the soil 
np to and is cultivated by the natives : the Europeans, so to say, are 
ristocracy of merchants and Government officials. 

Among the exports, produce from which oil can be manufactured is 
ming more and more importance with the advance of the railways 
i, reducing the cost of carriage, permit of the cultivation of a larger 
larger area of land. Thus, in Senegambia, the influence of the 
rays on the cultivation of ground nuts is felt to a distance of 40 kms. 
either side of the line. Smilarly, the production of another, 
ly esteemed oil yielding plant, sesamum, is extending considerably, 
dally in the districts crossed by the railway from Kayes to Bamako 
the Niger. 

Amongthe other crops, let us mention rice and maize. Bower Dahomey, 
the maize fields and oil palms surrounding its villages, givesftheim- 
iion of a state of cultivation not unlike that of the French country 
lets. On the other hand, the other colonies of the South, the Ivory 
t and Guinea', have remained forest land and principally export 
itchouc. 

Cattle Improvementis carried onin Senegambia, the Sudan, and in the 
les of Fouta-Djalon in Guinea. Recently experiments have been made 


9 
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with the object of importing into Stance several thousand head of cats 
from these legiotis. 


§ i . Storehouses for seed time and seasons op scARaTV. 


The prosperity of Senegambia depends on a single crop: that of giottj 
nuts. It is therefore very greatly to the interest of the Government to so 
that the natives have every year the necessary amount of seed for sowinj 
before the rainy season. For this purpose, in the year 18^3, Goveim 
Lamothe. and later, in 1897, Govemer General Chaudie, called the ate 
tion of the district administrators of Longa, Tivaouane and ThiJs to tli 

necessity of inducing the natives to form reserve supplies. 

The negroes, in fact, are not thrifty; if they are in need of money. Monk 
if fliey can obtain fair prices, they do not hesitate to sell all their aoj 
with the result of having to borrow at seed time the seed they require fici 
the dealers to whom they s<dd a few months before. The loani 
granted at a much higher rate of interest than the purchasers pay in the san 
year ; besides the debtor must return out of his next crop, over and above tb 
amount of seed borrowed, an extra amount varying from 30 to lOO %i 
what he received. And since the term of the loans is six months, the rat 
of interest seems excessive. 

The institution of storehouses was intended precisely as a lemeii 
to this state of things ; the circulars of February 3rd. and October i8tt 
ig02 had ordered their institution in each village, but regulations m 
never made for their management ; yet left to the initiative of the adnii 
istiators, where the institution has been supervised and encouraged, 

has given excellent results. . • . 

In the report on the agricultural situation in 1910-1911, rt is observr 
that- “ if the storehouses have an excellent influence on the developim 
of the local production, they may render even more important servM 
since by selection of the seeds, the quality of the produce may be improved 

From 1905 to 1907. the farmers of Senegambia were put to hard pio 
by disasters of every kind ; and a large number were reduced to stam 
lion, especially at the mouth rf the river and in Sine-Saloum. * 

yearn 1905-1^, the Government advanced about 600,000 francs 
of seeds and 150,000 francs worth of provisirms ; the seeds were re^ 
almost to the full amount, but it was not so in the case of » 
provisions. There are no precise data <m the subject. In view of the aW 
experiments, the Governor General, in a letter of May 8th., 1907, recogu* 
flhe posribility of forming native thrift societies, on the analogy of the pi* 
visions of the law of April 14th., 1893, authorizing the or^nisatwo 
sudr societies in A^^eria. 
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§ 3. Expejuments in native thrift societies. 

fhe first tteift societies in Senegambia were founded between 1907 
1909. 'Tbe experience obtained in Sine-Salonm and Baol is in many 
re instructive. 

"The first society was founded at ^olack in Sine-Saloum. In 1907 the 
linistrator had obtained an advance of 20,000 frs. to attempt an expert 
nt in mutuality. With this sum he was able to purchase 100 tons of 
und nut seed and published in a small district in the neighbourhood 
iaolack that he would advance the seeds on condition that the applicant 
uld return the amount received together with 5 % interest after the har- 
t. The results were good. 

In 1908 a section was opened at Fatick ; here also the results were satis- 
tory and the assets of the society, which, in the previous year, had consist- 
of 124,000 kgs. of seed, rose in 1908 to 186,700 kgs. Then the manage- 
at proposed not to ask the members for payment of entrance fees and 
the other hand to raise the interest to 50 %. There was an evident 
iggeration here and the consequences were immediately felt, since the 
nber of members fell from 774 to 353. 

Under these circumstances, the management found itself obliged to 
1 80 tons of ground nuts it had not been possible to lend . The sales at 
or 16 frs. the quintal yielded 13,081.85 frs, which, in the last analysis, 
s considerably less than the trade prices of 1909. 

In Baol, in April, 1909, the administrator founded a native association 
digging wells in the district, which was also to have an extensive 
momic and social action. On April 6th., the administrator asked the 
vemor if the Government would follow up his action : on April l6th, he 
jorted that the idea of association had rapidly spread among the people, 
d the rules had hardly been sent to Saint Loub, as requested by the 
ivemor, when the .collection of the contributions, fixed at one franc per 
Lbitant, began. Oi April 24th., 12,280 frs. had been collected and at 
end of July the amount was 128,823.75 frs. 

When the Governor returned the rules he urged the suspension of all 
endituie, but unfortunately his prudent advice was not followed, so that, 
femontiK later (at the end of July), 25,611.97 frs. had already been spent 
thedi^ng of eight wells and the purchase of plant, pumps and fittings, 
lent, implements, wire, etc. On August 14th. the administrator received 
ers to form a provisional board of management, to deposit in the Bank 
french West Africa the remaining funds, that is to say, 103,211.87 frs, and 
lake no further part in the management. In March, 1911, the inspectors 
brted that all the business had been carried on with great regularity, 
! that no stipnlation had been made for the payment of interest on the 
pey deposited in the bank, that the expenditure for purchase of pumps 
bunted to 14,463.50 frs and that the greater part of the machinery, too 
icate to be-u^ by the negroes, was already no longer serviceable etc. 


The experiment of Baol shows the difScultes that may arise 
working without a pie-estaldished plan. 

So the decree of Jvme 19th., 1910 orgamring and givn^ nnifonnj 

to the individual attempts came at a very opportune moment. 

This decree authoriies the foundation of Native Thrift Societies, 1 
well as of Societies for Mutual Aid and for Land Credit, in the Colonj 
French West Africa. It was promulgated by the Governor General , 
July aist., and published in the OfBcial Journal of Senegambia on' the ^ 

of August following. . , , . 1 ^ 

By circular No. 71, the Governor General issued a form of rtues to set 
as a guide for the formation of such societies, liable to modification in tli 
non-essential parts, according to local requiremmts. 

These rules gave occasion to some criticism on the part of thei 

spectors. on the following points; . x „ 

I. It is laid down that the society should be composed of aU nahi 
who haw lived for six months in the district md that they must pay 
annual contribution. This is too general and might lead to the belief U 
all the natives in a district must be membere of the society. 

2 The society, enjoying civil personality, must be able togiveaccoi 
trf its actions ; it is indeed bound to keep its books, but in the model n 
omission is made of an essential register, the renter, namely, m whid, 
the proceedings of the society are entered. 

t 3. According to the model rules, the interest on loans m money n 
not exceed 5 % pet ann., nor that on loans in kind 25 %. The latter ol 

is considered .too high. , . , • x xt. j ix. 

The Govemer General, recognising that on the fct {mmt the drafli 
of the rules was ambiguous, has issued a circular giving tte formtoa to I 
adopted, and also given order that each society keep a register of its p 
oeedings’ and that the rate of interest on loans in kind be lower. 


§ 4. Native ianded property. 


The negroes outside the cities inhabited by Eur(^ans,do not emeu 
of landed property under tte individualist formit assumes in avihsed cm 
In the greater number of tribes it is admit^ that the soveieip 
whom tax is paid, is the owner of the laud, that is, that the owner, 0 
soil, in default of chief and sultan, is the State. 

The tax therefore seems to be a kind of rent for the laM to te «« 
ated, granted by the State to the local collecUve bodip. The Stole, 
supreme master of the land, has therefore the right to disuse of it ^ 
ther or in part. This notion explains how the ^nt of concessi 
Europeans in negro villages has never excited objeetKm among ^ ® j 
The sovere^, however, may have ceded his tights ° 

individual or to this or that collective body and this he may Aave 
tiie life of the occupant or with right of transmission to his toW 
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latter case, the occupant pays certain dues (ordinarily insigiiificant, 
ber in sign of vassallage than as rent), and the land tax paid to the sov- 
ign appears as an exterior sign of tangible deference and respect or a 
mium paid to a povrerful protector entrusted with the maintenance of 
ce in the country. We must, however, note that the first receiver of the 
4 may in his turn transfer all or part of his rights to a third party, who 
y again transfer them. The possessor of the soil may in this way have 
srtain number of obligations to\his or that person, burdening his 
ps. We say crops, because the rights in question are not over the bare 
1 but over the soil as productive. If then, for example, in a particular 
II, the possessor of the soil has not cultivated it, he will not have to pay 
^ng to his superiors. The usage, however, is that places serving for 
ellings are not burdened with this kind of mortgage. 

The areas capable of cultivation of which we have spoken above arc 
ely possessed by an individual and more frequently beldng to this or 
it village. Every family has rights by usage to this or that part of the 
ritory of the village and any encroachment of a family on the customary 
hts of another leads to conflicts that usually have to be settled by the 
lage chief. If a stranger, coming to settle in the country, wishes to obtain 
ssession of certain land, he must arrange with the family occupying the 
U and undertake to pay certain dues to it, besides another contribu- 
h to the village chief who represents the entire community. 

^ In the family it is the head who directs the agricultural labours, the pro- 
from which serves first of aU to discharge the obligations of the 
:e tribe : taxes, hospitality, maintenance of the sick, aged, etc. When 
ision has been made for this, every family cultivates within the area 
j own land as much of it as it desires, and all conflicts between members 
family are settled by its head. 

Beyond the territory of the village, limited to the land that can be 
•vated by it, the soil, which is the property of the State, is in fact res 
IMS and whoever desires to exploit it may freely do so, on condition of 
ng the State a certain tax. Notwithstanding this, the decree of 
2nd., 1906 authorized the registration of the land worked, in the 
le of those occupying it according to local usage. These rules apply 
irally to all French West Africa and the above decree introduces the 
ssity of written proof of agreements entered into among the natives, 
:his way it was intended to give agreements entered into, according 
he more or less solemn forms in use, a certain degree of publicity so as 
ireserve the memory of them at least for a timr . The decree, therefore, 
templates the possibility of every person having a document written 
french which shall have the authority of a legal deed and serve as 
bf in case of future disputes, 

j This deed must contain all information as to the contracting parties 
their identification, as to the subject of the agreement and the nature 
I bearing of the mutual obligations. It must be presented to the 
tetrator of the district who shall satisfy himself of its formal re- 
Irity, make diligent inquiries with regard to the land and, having found 
9 * 
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the facts in ccmfonnity with the statements of the parties, shall attack 
it a form of approval, from that moment it shall have the ^me vj 
as a private document recognised or legally accounted recognised byi 
avil Code and shall date from the moment of the le^tiation of the f. 
By this kind of procedure, which inay be called indirect, a certain dej 
of uniformity may be reached among these manifold usages, a coiuj 
ative degree of uniformity, but one that wiU in any case fadUtate the 
ution of general rules in the future. ' As regards landed property, therci, 
when the natives enter into contracts with each other, they ate only, 
iect to their own laws ; when they deal with Europeans, or when the i 
estate, possessed up to then by virtue of native custom, must for the{ 
time be the subject of a written contract in conformity with French law, | 
provisions of the decree of July 24th., 1906 shall ®PP'y- 

No opening of credit is contemplated or ordered m the Gaieral Es6 
ates for the organization of landed estate ; only the local estimates a 
provision as far as each of them is concerned, for the salary of the regisl, 
of landed estate ; one of these is attached to each court of first instana 
West Africa and one at Kayes to the court of the superior ma^trate, 
Up to the present, the natives have only registered in exceptional cj 
except, however in the dries inhabited by Europeans. 

Native landed property and the conditions for its transmissioi 
altogether regulated by local custom and the native courts settle dispi 
in cotmection with it. 


§ 3. Suppression op siaverv and the slave trade 


The slave trade has been combatted and gradually suppressed as Fie 
influence bas penetrated into the interior ; man hunting and the sal 
slaves is limited to the confmes of the territory. 

In 1889, slaves were sold near the present limit of the Kaypf-i 
Railway • t^ay the trade is considerably reduced, but in order to siri 
it altogether much stiU remains to be done in the remoter districts, 
On October 27th., 1908, the Commanding Officer at Gao found tlu 
Upper Senegal-Niger, among the OuUimiden, " a man was sold like an c 
On August ist., 1909, the Commanding Officer at Djerma denoii 
the tricks of some who came, as they said, to look for their relations whoi 
slaves but really to trade in slaves, and he called on his subordinati 
repre^ this traffic. But, unfortunately, the matter is not easy, bee 
the men accused of such trade cannot be bror^ht before the native coi 
as they must give judgment in accordance with local customs and a" 
the natives the trade has never been considered a crime. The trials, t 
would have to take place before European judges, who would recoj 
the crime. To obviate difficulties, a draft decree on the judicial 0^ 
zatiim is under considerati(m. 
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the abditiffli of slavery has always been one of the prindpal’ objects 
the General Government. If the principle is now undisputed, it seems, 
torically speaking, that two theories have in turn prevail^ in the higher 
lere of French West African admimstratitm. 

the first was inspired by absolute respect for native customs. The 
ciee of December 12th., 1905 forbade all the various operations of ite 
de but did not touch the immemorial institution of domestie slavery, 
e children or descendants of slaves 'bom in the house and remaining in 
> service of the family are called “ house daves ” ; it was only necessary 
• them them to present themselves before the Administrator to obtain 
)ermit to go or stay as they should decide. 

However, for the Administration, the word “slave” was abolished; 
tually the law did not recognise what was tolerated in fact ; 
rongWt the whole territory henceforth there were only servants, 
ere was no distinction made between free men and those not free, 
ly person leaving his own master might retire to one of the so-called 
:ree villages ”, founded by the French Government and there receive 
)d to cultivate, a house and assistance in kind . This conciliatory theory 
d its raison d'etre in the political necessities of the moment ; it was de- 
ed to avoid unnecessarily exciting the hostility of the very influential 
stes of the nobles and marabouts. 

Notwithstanding, even at that date, in certain districts, espe- 
Uly in those where the action of the Government could best 
jte itself felt, the very principle of slavery was combated. 

1901, Governor Ponty pointed out, in his instructions to the 
iceis in command of districts the necessity of abolishing for ever “ this 
aous, unproductive and immoral institution.” In fact, in the territory of 
Gpper ^egal-Niger, slaves were foimd in greatnumbers. The wars of the 
t Mussulman Conquerors had brought large masses of slaves to certain 
ricts, especially among the Soninkfe or Sarakolfe of the Middle-Niger. 
after 1905 they began to return to the land of their origin 
their departure gradually assumed the proportions of a real exodus, 
n the Government had to intervene to prevent conflicts between mas- 
and slaves, but attempts at rebellion occurred only in exceptional cases; 
e frequently the slaves abandoned their masters’ house, taking with them 
I women and children, without his daring to prevent them. 
Encouraged by the acquiescence of the local Governor, the movement 
idly spread throughout the Sudan and the neighbouring colonies. On 
Upper Guinea Coast the prc^ss of the Governor was immediately 
owrf by the exodus of the slaves. 

Among the Touare^, the Bellah slaves went to build agricultural 
iges in the proximity of the French stations. In Madna, the question 
he ownership of the land arose immediately : it belonged to the Peuhls 
), by way of compromise, accepted a rent after free discussion. In 
uma, slaves returned to their land without much difficulty. 

'The appointment of Ponty as Governor of French West Africa caused 
new tteory to be adopted throughout the country, as he had undertaken 
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to mate-it triumph in the Sudan. The ^tal traaq|^ty rf wea’s ^ds, 
the padficaticm of the country and the increase of liie public ^th diie 
to (S^ble development of railway commimcation, alli^oftb 
adoption of a special poUcy tending to draw the European and the mas 
of ite natives top^ther. Slavery abolished by law im Imger e^ tol. 
crated in fact, and every individual was recognised free m practice as 

^ app^tion of this principle lias given the best results 
contrary to what has been affirmed, is not at all emban^ by lushb 
ertv • he returns to the land of his origin or goes as a face labc^i t 
ofer'his services in the city or on the railway where there ^Iwa,^^ 

demaadforlabouT,andmayieceiveagoodwageforhis work. Themastei 

resign themselves to do their own work or to pay their old slaves j 

emancipation of the slaves produced no c^to^ce e^ 
among certain Mussulman groups, strictly closed to the mflurace of cn 
ilisatiL, consisting of few members, with httle influence, though .vw 
These groups, separated from each other, fom so many httl 
sects of African ^m. In Fonta-Djallon this opposition s^med fot a 
moment about to assume a violent form. The anst^cy of the Pethls 
and some Marabouts held about two milhon Djalohk® m slaveiy, m 
the emancipation of these did not take place without resistance on the part 
of their meters, thot^h this resistance is now completely overcome. 


§ 6. Native labour. 


French West Africa is still a country of agriculture and livestock in 
provement, so labour questions only exception^y "f 
there Industrial plants, like the ground nut, maiise and cotton are^hv 
ated by the family groups, which for the negroes form the only 
s^l iLtitutions. ne individual works five days for the hwd of tl^iii« 
who pays the land tax. receives guests and fee^ the sui and aged> 
remaLig time he dedicates to his own farm. This social concephonrf 
labour c^pletely gets rid of aU disputes between employer and emplo^^ 
ia very large a^d the head of ^ fan^y 
additional labourers, he recruits them by^~ of the offer of ^ 
kind or in money, according to contract agreed 

lettered, in accordance with the proyisions of f V T 

district commanding officer. It must be observ^ ttot ^ 

tee labour haseverywhere taken the place of slave ta ttew^va^ 

at different dates, according to the law of supply and demand, betw» 
50 omtimes and 1.25 Irs per day. 
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On the other hand, except for the servants of the Europeans, it would 
e diffieult to find a class of persons living solely on the wages of their labour, 
le labourers are very often farmers who, for some reason or other, have 
emporarily left the land they cultivate in their own village and will return 
lifiie some day to establish themselves on it. The negro only hires out 
is labour occasionally and for the shortest period possible ; this gives a 
irecarious character to labour, that often causes Europeans who desire 
0 start farming serious difiSculties. The constant increase of population 
ad of public wealth will no doubt contribute gradually to the development 
f social education among the natives and the modification of this state 
f things. 


PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
relating to agricultural economy in FRANCE. 


cirganisation du service de U Direction gte^rale des Eaux et for^ts {Execution de la circu- 
lairc no. 781). Constitution d’un office de renseignements (cwestiers. {Reorganisaiion of 
the General Management of Waters and Forests {ExecrUUm of Circular No. 781) Estab- 
lishment of a Forestry Ir^formaiion Office). Tleport and Proposals by M. H. Gerdil, 
Assistant Inspector of Waters and Forests, in Paris, in the Office of the Minister, Secret- 
ary to the Reorganization Commission. Paris, National Pres?, rgi2 (February 23rd.), 
4to. 34 pp. 

organisation du Service de la Direction g^^rale des Baux et forets) Execution de la circu- 
lairc no. 781). Decentralisation et deconcentration. Attributions dans chaque grade, 
rapports des agents et des prepos^s des diffferents grades avec les autoritfe constitutes 
[DecentraHsalion. Functions of each Class, Relations of the Agents and Officers of each Class 
mik the Awthoriiies). Report by M. Pierret, Conservator of Waters and Forests at Cbau- 
mont, Member of the Reorganisation Commission. Paris. National Press, 1912 (February 
23rd.), 4to. pp. 155. 

iorganisation du service de la Direction gtntrale des Eaux et fortts (Exteution de la circu- 
laire 7S1). Organisation du service dans Ics dtpartements. Cadre, hitrarchie, verification 
du service, traiteraents. {OrgarUsaHon of the Service in the Departments. List of Officers, 
Hierarchy, Registration of Service, Salaries, etc.) Report by M.F. Btnardeau, General 
Inspector of Waters and Forests in Paris, Member of the Reorganisatiem Commission, 
Pans, National Press, 1912 (February 23rd.), 4to. pp. 36. 
orgamsation du service de la Direction gentrale des Eaux et forets {Execution dc la circu- 
laire 781). Simplification du service, rtduction des fmmalitfe et des tcritures, amelioration 
des imprimfe en matitre de travaux communaux. (SiMplificaiion of the Service, Reduction 
Ibe Number of the Forms and Documents, Improvement in the Form for Communal 
^^idertakings). Report by M. Watier, Conservator of Waters and Forests at Chamb^ry, 
MembCT of the Reoiganisttion Commission. Paris, National Press. 1912 (February 5th.). 
-ilo- pp. 53 - 
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Rterfsanisstioa da service de la Dire<^ioQ gte^ale des ^ux et forte (]Sx6catioii de la dn 
laixc 781). Ct^aiios d’un Comity coosultatif sapdrieor des fco-te et ounlt^s ccoisqt 
tifo r6gloaaux des fordta. {Fouftdaium of a Sitperior Advisory Forestry ConmUlee and 
Regicnal Advisory Forestry Commttees) Report 1 ^ Id. H. Gerdil, Assistant bispector 
Waters and Forests in Paris, in the Office of the Minister of A^fricolture, Secretatj 
the ReorganiaaticKi Commiaaion. Paris, National Press, 1912. (March 7th.). 4to. pp , 

Reorganisation du service de la I^tecUMi g^#ale dea Eanx et for^ts (Bsteitioa de la tin 
laire 781). L’Etat et t’lnitiaUve privie en matite d'ezploitaticm (exfddtation en 
gemmage, demaadage) ; de d6Wt de bols (sderies) ; de reboisemeut (plantations, pi 
nldres, sAffieries) ; d’arpentage, de travaux d’art ; de repeuplement dea coots tj'e 
(Etab l i s s em ents de pisdcultnre) [The State and Private Enterprise in Exploitation 
ation by Government, Tapping, Bwking) ; Sale of Wood (SawmiHs ) ; ReafforeOen 
{Plantations, Nurseries, Dtyhouses); Surveying, Engineering Work; Restocking of Strut 
Piscicultural Report by M Forget, Conservator of Waters and Fore 

at Nancy, Member of the Reorganixatitm Commission. Paris, National Press, 15 
(March 12th.). 4to. pp. 47. 

Reorganisation da service de la IHrecUon^ndraie des Eanx et forte (Execution de la arc 
Imre 781). Extension des attribttti<Mis des priposfe- Annexes (£arfcnstcn of the Pm 
of Officers. Sc/wdtdw). Report by M. Guildiat, Brigadier of Waters and Forests; 
Douxdan, Member of the Reorganization Commission, Paris, National Press, ijj 
(March 12th.). 4to. pp. 19. 

Rcorganiaation du service de la Direction gtnferale des Eauz et for^ts (ExfecuUon de la drcute 
7S1.). Etade dela perception des droits d’edministraticoi des bois des communes et4 
6tabllssements pubUcs. (Siody on the OUaining of Administrative Rights over Foreis^ 
Communes and Public EstaMishments). Report by M. Chambeau, Inspector of Watencs 
Forests at Oloron, Member of the Reor^nisation Commission. Paris, National Press, i)i; 
(April 10th.) 4to. pp. 15. 

Reorganisation du service de la Directicm gfentele des Eaux et forte (ExteiUon de ladi© 
laire 7 $i). Organisation d’un service sdentifique des forte (Or^anuofion 0/ aSdolt 
Forestry Service). Report by M. Gerdil, Assistant Inspector of Waters and Foratsi 
Paris, in the Office of the Mimstec of Agriculture, Secretary to the Reorganisation te 
mission. Paris, National Press, 1912 (April loth.). 4to, pp. 218. 

R^^isation du service de la IMrection gtotrale des Eaux et forte (Ex6cution de la dra 
laire 761). 1 ,’adnunistraticm centiale (Ti^ CMjra//4(fminf5trafM7n). Report by M.Gaesi 
Conservator of Waters and Forests at Vesoul, Member of the Reorganisation Conunir 
ion, Paris. National Press, 1912 (April 25tb.). 4to. pp. 58. 

Reorganisation du service de la Oirecticoi gfetele des Eaux et for^ts (^^cftcution de la drs 
laire 781) Renseigjiements recoeillis an sujet du regime des poursnites. {Informatiwti 
leeted in reference to the System of Prosecutions). Report by M. H. Gerdil, Assistant Inspedn 
of Waters and Forests in Paris, iu the Office of the Minister Agriculture, SecRis! 
to the Reorganisation Commissicm. Paris, National Press, 1912 (April 25th,). 4to. pp.ii: 

Restauration et Cmiservation des tenains en montagne. Deuxitee partie. Description sc# 
maire des ptem^tres de restaorations. Region des Alpes. {Restoration and Prestndi 
of Mountain Land. Swond Part, Summary Account of the Limits mthin which lheLrdi> 
been Restored. Region of the Paris. National Press, 1912, (February 23rd.|.Xa'? 

8Y0.391 pages and 108 photograpia. 

EnquSte sar les salaires agricoles {Inquuy into Agricultural Wages). Paris. Naticmal Press, 151' 
lyorge 8vo. pp. 495. 

Gabrigof, E. De rinfluence du r^ime sucoessoral frangais sur I’fetat de la paopri^t^ tond® 
(thte). {InAnence of ^French System of Inheritanu on the Condition of Landed 
Thesis). Paris, Giard and Bridre, Booksellers, 1911. 8vo. pp. XVl-188. 
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onti R. Enqufite offidellc dc 1908 but la petite nimle. Critique da doaiment: 

8 on *coatrfllEd’aprtslesre 3 iiltatsdelacontfe-enqu 8 te entreprise par le Mus^c Social 

cn 1910 (thtee)- {The 1908 Official Inquiry into Peasant floWings. Criticism pf the Pnbhc- 
; ifc Examnation in the Light of the Counter-Inquiry undertaken by the MusU Social 
in 1910- Thesis). Paris, Giard and Briire, Booksellers, 8vo. pp. 142. 

SON S I/CS baux k ferme en Brie et sp6dalement dans le canton de Montereau (Sane-et 
j{^e) (tWse). {Farm Rents in Brie and particularly in ike Canton of Montereau {S«n« d 
iSarr^) Thesis. Paris, Giard and Briire, Bocrirseilers, 191a. 8vo. pp. 255. 

ILAI li- Lt fatniHe insaisissable. Notions simples et pratiques sur la loi du 12 juil* 

let i909i formules et de textes (rffidels {Undisirainable Homestead. Simple and 

Practical Ideas on the Law of July istk., 1909, followed by Officiat Formulas and Tests) 1 vol. 
8vo. Paris. Bergcr-I^vrault. 

[NAFOUS J. and Cozette P. Giude pratique pour la canstituUon d’un bien de famille insai- 
sissable. {Practical Guide to the Constitution of art UndistrainabU Homestead). Noyon, C. I,e- 
jaaire, Bookseller, 1912. Small 8vo obkmg. 56 pages with plans. 

it {Michel): 1,’evolution de la France agricole {The Evolution of Agricultural Franu). 

1. vol. i8mo. Imperial, Paris, Annand CoUn, 1912. 

iPtRB-MoBEL .* La question agraire et le sodalismc cn Fiance {The Land Problem and So- 
cialism in France) i vol. 8vo. pp. 455- Paris. Marcell Rivi^e, 1912. 
tPAONEjA.; ior^ts pyr6n4eimes. Evolution k travers les tges. Etal et rendements actucls. 
Arenir ^nomique {The Forests of the Pyrenees. Evolution in the Course of Ages. Condi- 
tion and Present Yield. Economic Future), i. vol. 8vo. pp. XII*I92. Paris, Eucien 
veur, 1912. 

jtsiN (Alexandre) : lA vie chdre .(thtee) {High Cost of Living. Thesis). Eyous, printed 
by A. Geneste : 8vo pp. 2671 1912. 

AZW T. and BoequiER, F.: La desertion des campognes. {The Desertion of the Country). Pans, 
SodtU des Agrlculteurs de France, 8 , rue d’Athfines, 8 vo pp. 72. 1911 • 

SauN (Maurice) : lA protection legale des tiavailleurs de rogriculture {Legal Protedion of 
AgricuUural Labourers) Paris, Arthur Rousseau, 1912. 
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MATTERS DISCUSSED IN THE 1911 SESSION OF THE BOAS] 
OF AGRICULTURE. AND RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED j 
THE ITALIAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


SOOTCES: 

ANNALI DI AGRICOLTtniA, nO. 269: ATTI DEL CONSIGUO DELL* AGMCOI.TOKA. SeSSlODC I91O-I51 

MmistCTO dl .Agricoltura, Induslria e Commerdo. - Diiencme generaJe ddl’agricolt. 

«/ Agriculture uc. 269: Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. Session i9io-!j! 
Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce. General Management of dgnMh 
Rome. G. Bettero and Co., National Press. 1911- 


The Board of i^cultuie had held no meetings for five years, wh 
in February, 1911, the Hon. Signor Raineri, at that time Minister of Aj 
culture, assembled it in order to submit to it for its exaltation and op 
ion, certain important questions of economic and techmcal ^ character, 
weU as the resolutions passed by more than a thousand agricultural as 
ciations, relating to the most various matters. The General Manageme 
of Agriculture undertook to publish the proceedings of this meeting, whi 
have just appeared, putting us in a position to place before the readers 
OUT Bulletin to-day the principal results of the labours of the Board. 

Founded by Royal Decree of September 24th., 1868, its constituti 
has been several times amended by later decrees. It holds its meeta 
at the oflEces of the Ministerial Department. In conformity with the D 
al Decree of November i8th., 1900, now regulating its organisaton, 
is consulted when questions present themselves on which its opinion s 
quired by the laws and legislative provisions in force, and when 
difficnltipG in connection with agriculture have to be settled which 
come within the competence of the special councils in permanent ses 
at the above Departemnt. Among its members are ; sixteen counoti 
appointed by the Ring from among the persons most experienced m econo 
ic and scientific matters connected with agriculture ; and twelve coW 
lots, as delegates of agricultural cmizii and consortiums, and associani 
and’ academies interested in matters of rural economy. Other persons 1 
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mbeis by of office, namely, tbe Mimster and Under-Seoetary of State, 

general Manager of Agriculture, the Head Manager of the Division of 
leral Agricultural Business in connection with Crops and Plant Diseases, 
Piesident of the Borestry Board, the President of the Viticultural and 
ne-making Commission, the President of the Council for Dive-stock 
piovement and Epidemic Cattle Diseases, and, finally, the Vice-Pre- 
at of the Council for Agricultural Education. 

In our examination of the work of this Board, which generally meets 
s a year, we think it well to devote the first chapter to an indication of 
matters discussed and the decisions taken in consequence. In a second 
ipter we shall give the resolutions submitted by the agricultural asso- 
tions of the kingdom on this occasion, in accordance with the invitation 
the minister. 


CHAPTER I. 

matters discussed and decisions arrived at by the board. 

§ I, Ageicdlturai. mutuality in relation to livestock 
AND HAIL insurance. 

As tbe readers of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence 
e had the opportunity of remarking, specialists, agricultural congresses 
various institutions in Italy have frequently occupied themselves 
tecent years with livestock insurance. We shall mention first of all 
official publications on this subject, made above all on the occasion of 
prize competitions opened for the societies by the Department, the well 
iwn publications of the National Committee for Agricultural Mutuality, 

, in addition, the Magaldi Report to the Congress of Agricultural Associa- 
is at Brussels, September, 1910, as well as the Casalini Reports at the 
giesses of Porto-Maurizio, Reggio Emilia, Milan, etc. The question 
the encouragements to be given to mutual livestock insurance societies 
I examined in its essentials in these documents. The opinion prevailing 
he matter is that the financial assistance of the State must be accorded 
hem at the moment of their organization and in exceptional cases. In 
eluding his report to the Brussels Congress. Signor Magaldi, at that time 
leral Manager of Thrift at the Ministerial Department, asked particularly 
t the State might encourage the Mutual Societies “ either by means of 
[aganda or of finandal assistance in their first working year, and, if 
i be, under other circumstances.” 

We find the same conformity of views in regard to the discipline and or- 
ization of these societies. In 1907, when the Livestock Improvement 
uaittee interested itself in the matter, a resolution was passed to the 
tt that the action of the public administration should be directed to 
Juraging and promoting the constitution of the mutual societies,'' the 
k of which should be efiectively completed and their existence guaranteed 
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by sviitable financial assistance, and theii fedetation encouraged so that t| 
may obtain their object as well as possible.” Conun. Ma^di, and otli 
with him, Kcommend the local associations not only to reinsure, but, al 
to federate, as a condition for obtaining the assistance of Government, p 
ther, there is a general desire today in Italy , for the institution of a sysi 
of compulsory inspection of mutual and co-operative societies, sudi 
works perfectly in other countriest The unions of the societies wo 
make the inspections, as is the case in Germany. 

Now that we are to speak of the Board of Agriculture, it must first 
all be remembered that already in 1906, it had to discuss an import 
report by Senator Paolano Manassei on the direct or indirect action oil 
State in nutters of agricultural insurance. In some of its conclusij 
the report spoke directly of mutual livestock societies, in relation to wii 
it formulated the following proposals, which were in principle approve 
” It is necessary to urge and recommend the agricultural amices or 1 
municipal councils to promote local mutual co-operative profit shatingi 
cieties with fixed contributions. The propaganda would be fadlitated 
the forwarding of model rules, and the assigning of a prize to each of tb 
for their constitution, when they belong to a mutual reinsurance fedetalii 
There must, besides, be entered on the Estimates for Agriculture amoa 
for subventions to be granted to the Agricultural Mutual Insurance Societie 

But the matter was once mote placed on the agenda of the last me 
ings of the Board in its 1911 session. This time it was the Hon . Hr. Edoii 
Ottavi who was appointed to report. After having stated the conditii 
under which mutuality is now found in Italy and recalling the work cani 
on abroad in this connection, he proposed the following resolution, 
was approved ; 

(i) that an amount for subventions to agricultural mutual insiuai 
societies be entered on the Estimates of Expenditure for Agriculture ; 

(a) that the above mutual societies be allowed a reduction of I 
formalities for their legal recognition, and exemption from the dutis 
be paid, according to the request of the Congress of Re^o Emilia: 

(3) that the exemptions and State assistance be only granted to nut 
societies that have made provision for the reinsurance of their risk, h 
entered into a federation, and have submitted themselves to inspediw 
the federation to which they belong. 

Whilst, in the case of livestock insurance, the agreement of opiii 
we have already noted allows of the formation of tangible proposals, il 
not the same in the case of mutual hail insurance. Here, opinions * 
somewhat divided. A general complaint was made of the absrace of tw 
worthy data, in regard to meteorology and hail statistics. So the ttpo'' 
refrained from proposing to the Board any solution whatever of the p* 
lem of mutual hail insurance. The Hon Signor Manassei had alB* 
realised this difficulty in the 1906 sessions. He then stated it was not 


(i) See, in this connection, BuUitift of EarnomU and SoHal loteUigence, October-Nt«* 
bet, 1910, p. ti8. 
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to form mutual sodfities with an extended sphere of action, and to 
lemiums oi contributions which would not be beyond what the membeis 
I pay or inferior to their requirements, and that finally it was equally 
nit to say in what degree the State should contribute in proportion 
the requirements due in each region to special meteorological conditions, 
also to the financial resources of the State itself." 

After this, the question was examihed by a gronp of technical experts 
ituting the Council of Thrift, who declared themselves favourable 
ate intervention in a yet more decided manner. As regards the statist 
i to the frequency of hailstorms, this council, in its meeting of January 
, igoq, e:^ressed the desire that the Agricultural Statistical Bureau 
e MinistBrial Department should undertake to make the necessary 
ities, in the same way as has been done in the greater States that have 
with the question. The Bureau could come to an understanding 
ie matter with the corresponding bureaux of the States in question, 
ighfthe International Institute of Agriculture, 


§ 2 . The compensation to be granted by the eandeord 

TO THE TENANT FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


noug the matters of greatest interest for agriculture in a large number 
alian provinces, especially in the North, there is one which has been the 
ect of long discussion and much research on the part of economists, 
of technical experience, and agricultural associations. It is that now 
issed among landlords and tenants, in relation to the compensations 
led by the latter for improvements carried out on farms leased by 
i. We know, in fact, that often the tenants, in order to increase the 
. of the farm leased, are prompted to make improvements of perman- 
II agricultural caracter ; they make canals for drainage and irrigation, 
the land, make sewers and roads, erect buildings, treat the land with 
al manure and make new plantations. AB these undertakings require 
11 and, capital and if they are well carried out, they may contribute 
icrease the yield of the land and consequently the revenue to be de- 
1 from it and its value. Usually, besides the interest for society 
le laud being made capable of producing the most and the best possi- 
iroduce, the tenant and landlord have both their interest in it. It is 
ifore natural that the tenants should claim a compensation from the 
lords for these improvements, but there are various reasons which 
er this from coming into general use. Specialists in rural economy 
I examined this delicate question. Societies, and among them the 
hardy Farmers’ Society and the Italian Farmers’ Society, have merit- 
-ry well in this connection and have often encouraged the studyofit. The 
lem above all lies precisely in the establishment of the principle of 
pensatron and the manner in which it may be applied. It will be well 
to recal some of the past history of the question. 
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In 1882, a large number of agricultural comm esjoesSed tijemscj 
in favour of the principle. In 1885, a mixed commission of landlords , 
tenants was called by the Agricultural Society of I,ombaidy to study 
reforms advisable in the contracts for lease of irrigated Lombard holdj 
It passed a resolution to the followii^ effect : the tenant cannot « 
cute any improvement altering the ordinary condition of the props: 
without written permission from tlfe landlord, but in case of improven 
of incontestable utility when the landlord refuses to give his cons 
the tenant has the right to appeal to a coMt of arbitration which t 
decide whether it is desirable to carry out the proposed work oi 
provement and what should be the corresponding compensation. Twop 
later, another commission recognised, in principle that the proposa 
the tenants tended to the greater progress of agriculture, even to the adv; 
age of the owners, and yet, it did not admit the right of the tenanl 
change the conditions of the holding leased, against the landlord’s wis 
In 1901, the Agricultural Society of Lombardy took up the question agi 
at a Congress held at Lodi from September nth. to 14th. At this Congi 
an authorized Commission was formed of engineers, landlords and tenai 
and lawyers, with also a professor of rural economy and a professoi 
agricultural chemistry. This commission had been instructed by the 
ciety to study new reforms to be made in the contracts for le^ng lane 
property. It completed its labours in 1^5. Professor Arrigo Seip 
prepared the report. The principal conclusion arrived at that the ci 
mission aproved the principle by which the landlord is obliged to recogi 
and give compensation, under certain conditiems, for improvements ( 
tied out by the tenant. Finally, in 1906, the Italian Farmers’ Sock 
in agreement with the Agricultural Society of Lombardy, held a Natii 
Congress at Milan, at which one of the subjects discussed was ptea 
that of improvements in contracts of lease. Prof. Serpieri was aj 
charged to report. In the resolution voted on that occasion, the ad 
ability was agreed to of inserting in the contracts clauses assuring teni 
of fair compensation for improvements canied out after being recc^ 
as desirable by an arbitration court. The desire was also exptKsed that 
adoption of this measure might be facilitated by an appropriate organ 
tion of credit for improvements. 

The matter was brought before the Board of Agriculture drniif 
recent sessions. Two opposite tendencies were apparent in the disoK 
Some, led by the reporter. Prof. Alpe. declared themselves in favour of 
State ’ interesting itself in the matter. They thought it would be poss 
and efficacious to establish legislative provisions, making compessa 
on the part of the landlord to the tenant for improvements made by 
latter compulsory. Others, among whom was Prof. Codacci-Pisar 
were of opinion that the intervention of the law in matters of this I 
was inadvisable, and would in some measure impede the liberty of 
tract. To attain the end desired by both parties, namely, the imp' 
ment of the farms, it seemed, on the contrary, more advisable that tbei 
should act indirectly, tending to bring into customary usage the p 
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f compensation, granting special favours with regard to taxatioh and 
encouiagenients to those contracts in which this compensation is 
This latter view prevailed. It was accepted and embodied in 
Jutian which we reproduce in full in consideration of the importance 
: subject : 

The Board of Agriculture considers that the contracts of lease of 
^erally include provisions, which, first of all do not encourage the 
t to improve the holding in the measure desirable and even frequently 
him to act, in the latter years of his lease, in such a way that the fer- 
of the soil is reduced, to the detrinrent of the tenant succeeding him 
he holding itself ; 

considers that in the case of most farms given on lease, a large 
ue can only be made from farming by carrying out per man ent 
jltural improvements which requite a long period of time for their 
lete efficacy and in order to tender possible the return of the ca- 
invested, as well as the realisation of a net profit ; 

therefore, considers, that it is only by means of long leases that 
uld be possible for the lessee who shall carry out such improvements 
itain such results ; recognises on the other land that in the present con- 
is of the market for agricultural produce and labour, and in those 
may be anticipated in the future, except in the case of leases for im- 
®ent properly so called, long term leases, in certain cases, are not ad- 
igeous for either of the two contracting parties ; 

conaders that it is for the holding to contribute as far as possible 
le increase of the agricultural production ; 

considers, on principle, that, to attain this end, the law must in- 
ne, so that conditions may be more easily introduced into the con- 
s of leases, by means of which it may be recognised that the lessee 
i right to compensation for permanent agricultural improvements he 
arried out, which have been recognised as advantageous by experts ; 
and it expresses its desire that ; 

1) there may be organised an improvement credit service, for the 
Kingdom on a system similar to that working in accordance with 
il laws in certain countries ; 

2 ) the Department of Agriculture will : 

a) instruct the experimental agricultural institutes to make researches 
ier to establish by a rigorously scientific method, for the various parts 
Jy, the fundamental data necessary for a table of degrees of fertility 
: soil ; 

(6) promote, by means of its dependent institutes and the agricultural 
iations, researches to discover, in the various regions of Italy the cus- 
in use with regard to the compensation paid to the lessee, the advis- 
y of eventual legislative intervention, in order to encourage, by means 
dlities in regard to taxatimi. the introduction of provisions into the 
acts establishing such compensation, the degree and form of the same, 
whatever may serve to enlighten the le^laters in the matter. 
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§ 3. VamOUS gUESTIONS. 

Besides the matters we have indicated, others were discussed, fo,| 
most part of technical character, which we shall limit ourselves to memj 
ing. And first of all. Prof. Antonio Bizzozero was entrusted by the aj 
ter to make a report on the most eflectual means for obtaining a a 
extensive cultivation of plants for cattle food, with a view to extenj 
livestock improvement and the production of cereals. After having 
marked that all that has been drne up to the present in Italy is insufiij 
in view of present needs, he affirmed that, on account of the iacm 
consumption, the conditions of the meat and grain market oblige tlti 
tional agriculturists to ^ve their attention to a more intensive prodncf 
of cattle foods, above all of lucem. The fundamental ideas put foin 
by Prof. Bizzozero and accepted by the Board were set forth in a is 
ution in which the following desiderata were expressed ; 

(1) that the itinerant agricultural lecturers should give the first ji 
in their propaganda to the extension of artificial fields of leguminous pk 

(2) that the improvement of Alpine pastures should be enccuraj 
by means of large prizes in money, to be granted by preference to [ 
stock improvement societies. 

(3) that the State should devote at least a million of francs a j 
for a period of twenty years, to the facilitation of credit for the train 
of metayers’ houses and cattle stalls, and thus also render more easy 
subdivision of the latifondi and large estates into holdings of an avei 
area of twenty hectares, to be given out on lease or as metairies to p 
ants, abutting on communal and provincial roads, and supplied withdii 
ing water ; 

(4) that the State build directly, or give subsidies for buildiij 
seivoirs to serve for purposes of irrigation in various parts of Italy, 1 
the object of giving practical examples to incite the farmers to avail tl 
selves of worls cf this nature, in order to extend their production of ca 
foods and vegetables. 

Prof. Tito Poggi then spoke of the advantage there would be in eit 
ing the courses of professional education for the peasants. He expre 
the desire, approved by the Beard, that the Department should encoi 
the foundation of such courses, to be given by the agricultural instiW 
and above all by the itinerant lecturers, and that subsidies be grante 
the said institutions for the purpose. 

Prof. Menozzi presented a report on the applications of cold in pw 
tion, preservation and trade in articles of food, and, in concluding, pies 
ed a resolution which the Board accepted, and in which he expressed 
sire that the Department encourage by means of shows and prizes tk 
stallation of refrigerating plant for the preservation of agricultural prod' 
and that actirm should be brought to bear on the State railways aad 
navigation companies to provide a larger number of trains und ve 
provided with refrigerating chambers. 
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Finally, on the report cf Prof. Danesi, a resolution was passtd in which 
ingle law was asM for to replace the multiplicity in force in regard 
the repression of adulteration of food substances and agricultural pro- 

e. 


CHAPTER II. 

resolutions of the agricultural Assoc/Ar/ojvs. 


As we have already said the resolutions passed by more than a thou- 
d agricultural associations of the Kingdom expressly invited by the 
lister to formulate them were also communicated to the Board. 'Oiese 
alutions relate to the representation of agriculture, agricultural co-oper- 
on and credit, rural legislation, reclamation of land, irrigation, forestry, 
; state of the roads, railway rates etc. 

As it would he impossible for us to reproduce them all, we shall 
lit curselves to indicating the most important. 


jRBPRESENTATIOK OP AGRICOETURE, RURAI, CO-OPERATION AND THRIFT; 


The represeiUaiion of agriculture has several times formed the subject 
iiscussion and proposals on the part of organisations and congresses, and- 
1 Board of Agriculture has often had to occupy itself with the matter. 

As we know, what is lacking in Italy is a well organized legal represent- 
dh of the rural classes, as their competent interpreter to the central 
thoiities, for the expression of their requirements and interests. There 
j, indeed, agricultural conrizii instituted by Royal Decree of December 
d., 1866, but they are not elective, and for various reasons they have 
; always been able to exert a really useful action. According to the 
ive decree, they are charged to inform themselves of the agricultural 
-ditions of the country, to extend good methods of cultivation, to inform 
Government of the measures best adopted for the progress of rural eco- 
ay and to occupy themselves with shows and experiments, as well as 
hthe amendments to be introduced into the laws and provisions in force, 
se institutions derive their means of existence from the annual sub- 
ptions of their members, and subventions from Government and the 
1 administrations, but they generally have no very considerable amounts 
heir disposal. 

Among the most noteworthy proposals for a good organization of agri- 
Mai representation in Italy, we must mention that presented to the 
ird of .^riculture a few years ago, by Enea Cavalieri. The principal 
os of this proposal were : 

(i) the creation of provincial chambers of agriculture ; with sections 
the drcondari or districts ; 
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‘(2) these chambers were to be composed of elected members ; 

(3) the electors should be only persons with real pmonal agnc 
tural iuteiests ; 

(4) the financial resources necessary were to be derived from 1 
additional provincial taxes. 

In the recent meetings of the Board, this proposal was recalled 
Prof. Benzi, who presented the report on the subject. The former propo 
had seemed too radical and difScult'ofpresentrealisationi So in confora 
with the desires of a large number of associations, Prof. Benzi prop® 
the following resolution, which was approved by the meetii^ ; 

that the Minister interest hin^f before all in the organisafi 
of circondario representation on the same basis as that on which the es 
ing comizii rest, giving the form of law to the Decree of December 231 
1866 and completing the representation by means of technical and econoii 
institutions, assuring them of sufficient means and greater anthoiil 
that, in the second place, he provide for the formation of provinc 
or regional committees to act as interpreters of all the requirements t 
all the aspirations of the farmers. 

Turning to rural co-operation, we find that the resolutions expressed 
regard to it by the agricultural institutions tend towards the foundatiot 
lesturerships on co-operation for co-operative propaganda of the same cli 
acter as those already easting for thrift. They have it further for tli 
object to effect that the progress of the societies be not hindered by 1 
restrictive interpretations the treasury officers may put upon the favoival 
provisions. A large number of institutions finally ask that institutes! 
founded for the compulsory inspection of the co-operative societies,! 
eluding not only their book-keeping, but also the real co-opeta6 
character of their management. On the proposal of the presenter oi d 
report, and to satisfy the derires expressed, the Board approved.a resol 
tion, in which, while applauding the work of the Government, whichli 
just founded itinerant thrift lecturerships (i), desire was expressed, (1) ti 
the law iu force be amended to simplify the formalities required for 11 
legal constitution of societies, and an explanation introduced into then! 
permitting restrictive interpretations on the part of the Treasury ; (2) tk 
provision be made for compulsory inspection of the rural co-opeiaft 
societies by means of a special institute of inspection, founded, if possifi 
by the Federation of Co-operative Societies. 

As to thrift, after having examined the resolutions of the association 
the Board decided to recommend to Government the promotion by a* 
of a more intense propaganda, of the spirit of thrift in the agrictit® 
classes, offering those who register themselves with the National Soc» 
for liabourets’ Disablement and Old Age, greater facilities with a?® 
do the payment of their premiums. 


(1) See Bulletin 0/ Economic And Sooial InMUiincet Januaiy, 1912, p. I50« 
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§ 2 , CONDmON OF KOADS, TBLBPHONBS, KAIBWAY 
AND TRANSPORT RATES. 


Among tiie resolutions of tbe associations, those connected vith the 
dopment and maintenance of toads in general and, in paiticulat, toads 
seen farms, ate quite specially important. In fact, these toads, the util- 
ti vthich is, however, evident, are almost always now in a real state of 
ndonment, on account of the inadequacy of the legal provisions for their 
blishment and maintenance. Some of these associations ask for new 
l1 toads ; others demand that those who make use of these roads be 
ged to constitute themselves in consortiums for their construction and 
ntenance ; some desire to charge the communes with the expense ; 
as, at last, want it divided between the communes and the persons 
ring use of the toads. All are agreed as to the necessity for a special 
on the subject. 

The demands of the associations are no less urgent with regard to TeU- 
nic communicaiiotts. In view of the difficulties of local and technical 
racter, the rural communes can only obtain such communication to-day 
li great difficulty However, it is one of the best ways for improving 
conditions of the farmers, above all, in repons were there is no means 
rapid communication. To meet these requirements. Signor Franco, 
renter of the Report, proposed a resolution for the approval of the Board, 
rhich he expressed a desire for the extension of telephonic lines in the 
jl communes and a bill laying down exact regulations with regard to 
Struction and maintenance of roads between fa’ins, with the assistance 

f ie central and local institutions. 

The resolutions with regard to railway and transport rates tend essen- 
y to the reduction of rates for the carriage of fertilisers and of agri- 
aral produce. They further express desire for the improvement of some 
be present means employed for the carriage of small parcels, and for 
general improvement of the services. In particular, the Italian Farmers’ 
ety asks that produce of the first quali^ and early produce obtained 
1 well organised societies, above all, those of Southern Italy, may be 
ied rapidly to the markets in Central and Northern Italy and abroad, 
the purpose, it is proposed that fast trains be run, provided with refriger- 
g cars. The Society also recommends that agricultural produce of 
: value be carried by slow trains in special trucks. 

The proposals of the presenter of the report, inspired by the above 
dples, were accepted by the Board, which approved a resolution to 
effect; 

(1) that the railway rates for carriage of farm requisites be reduced, 
usideration of their great weight in comparison with their low price ; 
low, by means of ffifferential tariffs, of the establishment of almost the 
' charges for transport from the ports or from the place of production 
le various agricultural centres ; with special provisions for the quite 
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spedai encouragement o{ tlm work of tbe co-operatiTe institutions ^ 
that the profit from the reduced cost of transport may he to the advanti 
of the farmer ; " 

(a) that also the railway rates for carriage of the produce of the) 
be reduced, so as specially to encourage the direct relation between prodnj 
arid consutnets, above all throngh the medium of distributive co-open^ 
societies ; , | 

(3) that special slow trains be arranged to carry, to the niariJ 

at low rates, produce largely in demand and of small value, so as, favJ 
ably to effect the price of food ; ' 

(4) that the obligation of transporting agricultural consignment! 
errtended to the secondary railways of the State, while the mammuni 
is raised and the formalities required for despatch and delivery are si* 
fied ; 

(5) finally, that special refrigerating jdant be obtained, for the * 
carriage of the early produce of Southern Italy to the Italian and ion 
markets, with increased rates for the carriage of such produce, and em 
agement, by the institution of high premiums, of the constitution of sm 
ies for production of early produce in the South. 


§ 3. AGEICULTORril, AND FISCAL LEGISLATION. 

Some of the resolutions with regard to agricultural legislation aitj 
era! in character ; others relate to special points of law. Among thegar 
desires, we must notice that for the revision and rearrangement of alK 
agricultural laws in a single text, to which the Agricultural ComiziooH 
mellina desires that the name of Rural Code may be given. On the oj 
hand, the Italian Farmers’ Society asks for the constitution of special! 
ministrative bodies to develop the action of the State in agricultoe 
also asks that in each province agricultural councils and committees « 
he founded, on the analogy of the school, sanitary and forestry cornidlsi 
committees, and that, in this branch, the prefects be assisted by a » 
nical ofScer, 

There is next a series of resolutions relating to agricultural contB 
In particular, the Pisa Agricultural Comizio recommends the extensi® 
the Tuscan type of m^irie contract to other regions of Italy and 
dally to Emdia and Romagna. A similar resolution was formulated by I 
Cuneo Agricultural Comizio. 

The Hon. Prof. Codacd-Pisanelli, who presented a report, expitsi 
in this connection, the opinion, endorsed by the Board, that desiiesd^ 
kind be taken into consideration by the Minister in preparing the la*' 
agricultural contracts. The same may be said with regard to the is 
utions of the Melegnario Labour Office, calling for a law on agricolt* 
ctmtracts, to include the recognition of the right of farmers and 
to compensation for improvements effected by' them; 
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4 ^ iesoluti<ms relate to taxation. Some refer to 

State others to local finance. Among the first we must 

jontbotof the Ceccano Agricultural Consortium, which asks fora gen- 
for tdief from taxation in cases of disasters due to weather or 
iquakc; The Board agreed that this resolution proposed by the 
alter of the report should be forwarded with special recommendation 
le Financial Department. 

The request made by the Agricultural Consortium of Piacenza also de- 
■s to be noted ; it refers to the revision of rules concerning the applica- 
of the income tax to co-operative societies. The Agricultural Co- 
1 of Ancona asks for exemption from this tax for the metayers 
the Agricultural Comizio of Pavia makes the same request in behalf 
le tenant farmers. The Italian Winegrowers’ Society of Casal Mon- 
to, and the Agricultural Co-operative Consortium of Comiso (Modica) 
:or the abolition of town dues on wine, as a means to prevent adulter- 
1 of wine and the manufacture of artificial wines. 

The Agricultural Consortium of Camerino recommends a diminution 
e transfer dues which, it is believed are an obstacle to a uniform sys- 
of rural landed property. The Agricultural Association of Fontanella 
sks for a new tax, the yield from which should serve for the foundation 
[National Institute for Hail Insurance. 

But the most numerous and most important resolutions relate to mat- 
of local finance ; the unsatisfactory condition of the local finances 
ove all felt by the landholders and farmers, and this on account of the 
y taxes on land and on buildings. In general, it is desired that the 
ncial finances shall not have for their sole base, as to day, the extra 
tax, and that in this matter, account be taken of the fact that the serv- 
mtrusted to the provincial administrators profit all classes of dti- 
aud that, consequently, it is not just that provision should be made 
lem only by means of taxes levied on the landholders, 
finally, several associations, and, at their head, the Italian Farmers' 
ty, have passed resolutions for a reform of the tax on livestock, which, 
ed as it is to day, can only be an obstacle to the increase of the produc- 
af livestock. 

fhe Board declared itself favourable to these resolutions and above 
those relating to local finance. It forwarded them to the Minister 
nance, as coming specially within his province. 


§ 4. MAiauriA AND met.ayerS’ houses. 


he resolutions of the associations with regard to malaria tend to the 
•fication of the fight against the disease. They were recommended 
Government by the Board. But we know that the decrease ofmalaria 
ady very oansidelable. 
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Vfith regaid to rural dwdtings, it must be obser^, generally, til 

is above all these which Italian agricnltare lacks and this is a gteai 
feet. Some assodatiotis ask the Department to imdertake braidings cj 
natnre directly. In this connection, on the proposal of Prof. Poggi^ 
presented a report, the Board passed a resolution, urgently requg 
Government in the new studies it ipakes on credit, to take account ol 
great need felt by many r^ons, and above all by those for which t 
are no special laws, of obtaining capital cheap, so as to be able to t 
metayers’ houses and subdirnde the latifondi into small holdings. 


§ 5. Agriculturai, machinery, irrigation, 
LAND reclamation AND CROPS. 


With regard to the first of the above items, the Board, taking intoo 
aderation the desire of certain associations in connection with the is 
tion passed by the Congress of Italian Farmers at Como and Lonigoiii) 
asked the Government to found one or more experimental stations foiij 
ctdtural machinery. 

There was another resolution passed in this connection for the eil 
ed use of agricultural motor cars. 

Turning now to irrigation, the Government is desired to contrihnte 
larger degree to promote it by encouragiug the formation of lesen 
among the mountains. After recalling all that has been done up to the 
sent in the matter, the Board concurred in the above as well as in wt 
resolution, requesting the Government, 1st., to include in the ntr 
on drainage, provisions of a nature to allow the consortiums for caial 
tion and drainage to act themselves, promoting and carrying out toil 
and home colonisation, granting these consortiums the right to receie 
in the procedure in use with regard to taxes, the sinking fund pay® 
on loans to the parties concerned ; 2nd., to authorise the deposit and) 
sigment bank, the savings banks, and other important credit instiWs 
provide the consortiums vwth the capital necessary and to issue s[« 
bonds for the purpose. 

TOth regard to the question of crops, the associations desire theinfedi 
tion of improvements. They desire, especially, to favour the cuWvid 
of plants for the formation of artificial meadows, as well as that of toll 
and of beetroot. 

A group of resolutions refer to the cultivation of fruit trees, with rt 
to which request is made : ist. for the greatest possible distriboli* 
foreign fruit trees, 2nd. for the encouragement of the fruit trade al® 
by the the appdntmeut for the purpose of Oovemmmit agents 
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ipal foreign markets (1). The Board concurred fully and entirely in 
desires. 


I4VBSTOCK IMFROVEMKNT and cheese MANUFACTURE, FORESTRY. 


t large number of resolutions relate to the above three important mat- 
but WE shall not delay over them, for provision has already recently 
made with regard to them in laws or bilk (2). 


) the Department of Agriculture has two classes of (Cheers for this purpose : (x>mmer« 
‘legates and erperts in wine making. The former interest themselves in every kind 
luce the latter in wine and oil. There are a large number of these agents and now the 
itment of others is being advocated. 

) Among the laws in question we must mention that on the State Forest I^ds and 
otcction and Encouragement of Forestry, of June 2nd. 1910 and the other of very 

date, July 6 tli, 191 a, containing provisions for the protection and increase of I,ivestock. 
all shortly deal with it specially. Among the bills, let us mention that of November 30th., 
on Mountain Pasturage and Agriculture, cf. BulUttn of. Economic and Social Intellu 
; July, 1911 p< 233; August, 1911, p. 249- 


RXIGGERI AEFREDO, gerente responsabile. 





